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SHORT LINE TREATMENT. 

Owners of short line railroads and shippers be- 
lieve officials of the Railroad Administration are 
more inclined to take advantage of their necessities 
than government at any time should take. They 
may be in error. It is always difficult to judge 
between buyers and sellers. The shippers and 
short line men proceed upon the theory that but 
for the war the government officials would not think 
of doing what they are, namely, establishing rates 
on a high level, and holding the short line railroad 
owners on the outside so long they fear their money 
will soon be gone and their credit disappear. After 
hearing about the lavish way in which money was 
spent to obtain results in the erection of canton- 
ments under the “cost plus” system of letting con- 
tracts they cannot understand why they, as they 
believe, should be singled out as victims for Shy- 
lock bargains and high rates. 

Assuming that the Railroad Administration offi- 
cials have been tempted into playing the role of a 
gtasping financier, it would be easy to understand 
why they should undertake to beat down the price 
if Congress had commanded them to buy the prop- 
erty of the railroad companies at the lowest pos- 
sible figure. But Congress has not issued such a 
mandate. It ordered seizure of the railroads and 
the payment of just compensation for their use, 
not higher than the average of the operating in- 
come for the three fiscal years ending with June 
30,1917. It may be meritorious for a government 
official to make a good bargain for the country, but 
the best bargain, it may be suggested, is one that 
will make the owners of the railroads, and espe- 
cially the pioneers known as short lines, feel that 
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the government has not called upon them for war 
sacrifices any greater than those made by other 
citizens. 

Moralists hold up to scorn the man who takes 
advantage of the necessities of another, and espe- 
cially if he has so maneuvered as to make those 
necessities painful and acute. Under the act to 
regulate cemmerce, the Commission long ago abol- 
ished rates that represented more than a fair re- 
turn upon the investment. Shippers no longer fear 
to speak out against injustice lest their speaking 
bring upon them rates still more unjust. It may 
be said the courts are open for the owners of rail- 
roads who think the compensation offered them 
for the use of their property is not just. No one 
who realizes the foolishness of a fight in which the 
treasury of the United States is on one side and 
the lean treasury of a small railroad on the other 
would make such a suggestion. A contest between 
the combined big railroads and the government 
would be more nearly equal, but even that would 
result in distress to the holders of stock in paying 
railroads, who have been accustomed to depending 
upon dividends as their means of livelihood. ; 

This would seem to be the time for a getting to- 
gether of government official$ on one side and the 
representatives of the shippers’ and the owners of 


‘the railroads on the basis of the golden rule in- 


stead of on the basis of let the buyer beware. 


MORE, NOT LESS, SERVICE. 

The establishment of a bureau in Chicago for 
the handling of passing reports, reconsignment and 
diversion of fruit and vegetable traffic moving from 
the west to the east is a thing to be commended. 
It suggests that in time many of the dismissed 
freight solicitors, off-line agents and men supposed 
to have been on the staff only because the rail- 
roads were in competition with each other will be 
back in service. The public needed the men who 
were let out last spring. It will continue to need 


‘ them, even if the railroads do not return to the 


hands of their owners. Transportation is only one 
part of a commercial transaction. . While some of 
the duties of the dismissed traffic men existed solely 
because there was competition, much of what they 
did was a service that should be rendered to the 
public regardless of whether there is or is not com- 
petition. Those who ship and those who receive 
vegetables should be advised as to when the cars 
pass certain points. Reconsignment or diversion 
should be facilitated instead of restricted. The 
railroad, while operated by the government, should 
be more of a servant than ever, if that be possible, 
because the sole duty of a government is to serve 
and direct the efforts for the common defense. The 
idea that it should do less for the public than a 
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private corporation organized and operated for 
profit is ridiculous. In war time the quick dispatch 
of foodstuffs is all the more important because any 
loss resulting from failure of the carrier company to 
keep the consignor or consignee advised as to the 
whereabouts of a particular car is an inexcusable 
waste of needed food. On the day Regional Di- 
rector Smith published the circular of George H. 
Ingalls, resident traffic assistant, announcing his 
intention to establish such an office, the Director- 
General’s office in Washington called attention to 
the fact that since the establishment of a tank car 
record office in Chicago, the average daily mileage 
of tank cars had been increased from about 21.4 to 
about 58. That is to say, by giving attention to 
the movement of cars, the daily average mileage 
had been more than doubled, thereby indicating the 
possibility of the mid-continent oil field taking care 
of the fuel oil requirements of the country without 
any great addition to the supply of tank cars, such 
as last spring was regarded as absolutely essential. 
While the Railroad Administration may not bé en- 
titled to all the credit for that because W. E. Mac- 
Ewen and F. W. Boltz busied themselves with tank 
cars before the Railroad Administration estab- 
lished the record office, the main point that gov- 
ernment control should give more and not less 
service is believed is well made by the fact that 
one service office is already prepared to report facts 
showing the wisdom of establishing such offices to 
fill the void created by the closing of the off-line 
offices. 


RECOGNIZE SHIPPERS’ COMPLAINTS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Appearances indicate, it is believed, that the influence 
of the shipper is having greater effect on the Railroad 
Administration now than it had three months ago. Three 
things have happened within ten days that may be cited 
as reason for the belief. The first is the decision of the 
Administration to continue the through export bills of 
lading at Pacific ports, notwithstanding the order to cancel 
them on September 30. The second is the suspension of 
the rate authority directing the publication of class rates 
from New England to trunk line points that would be 
another big increase in charges on that part of the coun- 
try. The third is the readjustment of rates on manganese 
ore, so that they are just about what they were before 
General Order No. 28 became operative. 

They are victories for the shipper. Prior changes in 
No. 28 were concessions granted to state commissions 
and other public bodies. The determination of the Ad- 
ministration to put the twenty-five per cent increase on 
the existing state rates, instead of first raising the state 
rates and then imposing the advance ordered by No. 28, 
was the result of pressure from southern senators and 
from ,state commissions, rather than the pressure ex- 
erted by shippers. The senators and-state commissions 
of course acted because the shippers appealed to them 
or threatened them, as the case may be. No pressure 
from political bodies, however, was brought to bear upon 





work by shippers. 

Appointment of shippers to the rate committee: was 
the first evidence that the policy of ignoring the shipper 
would not be adhered to, even if the men composi:g. the 
Railroad Administration had consciously framed such a 
policy. Of course, the shippers oh the committees ar 
in the minority, but the fact that they were given repre. 
sentation of any kind was a big concession. It was as 
great a concession, in form at least, as if some repre. 
sentative or representatives of the shipper had been jp. 
vited to become a member of the Central Freight Asso. 
ciation committee. 

The suspension of the rate authority directing the es. 
tablishment of class rate advances between New Englani 
eastern trunk line territory leaves in effect a ragged rate 
fabric covering New England, with ends that do not match 
the rate fabric in trunk line territory. The proposal of 
the New England lines, approved by the Administration, 
was to make the two fabrics join each other by bringing 
up class rates in trunk line to the basis of the New Eng. 
land on traffic to and from New England. That meant 
giving trunk line territory rates such as the Commission 
made for the northern half of the southern peninsula of 
Michigan, for application on goods going to and from 
New England. The suspension of the authority was due 
largely to the efforts of W. H. Chandler of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce. At least his representations on 
the subject were the ones quoted by the men in the 
division of public service and accounting, who backed 
the protest of the New England interests, as showing the 
reasons why the advances should not be made, at least 
not until after there has been more investigation to see 
whether such terrific advances as from 42 to 73 cents 
from Boston to Philadelphia are warranted by anything 
other than the desire of the New England lines to obtain 
all the benefit conferred by the permissive report of the 
Commission in the New England rate investigation o 
which Commissioner Anderson made a report. 

The readjustment of rates on manganese ore was maée 
without any public knowledge that any representations 
had been made by shippers. They are high, even when 
brought back to the level of June 24. Inasmuch as the 
government is the chief buyer of steel, high rates 
manganese meant objections from steel makers whose 
prices have been fixed by the government. Continuance 
of the high rates on manganese meant either an increas¢ 
in the price of steel to the government or withdrawal 
of contracts by the steel makers who could not make 4 
profit on the price fixed, at the rates on their raw me 
terials, among which is manganese. 

The following announcement was made August 17 with 
regard to the readjustment on manganese: 

“Director-General McAdoo has authorized the followiné 
rates On manganese ore. These rates are much lowe! 
than the prevailing rates carried in current tariffs: 


MANGANESE ORE, C. L.. PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, MIX 
IMUM C. L. WEIGHT 60,000 or 
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Current :Topics 
in Washington 


Why Not Some Publicity?—At this 
time there is only one point on which 
the public that pays freight bills is 
doing any considerable quantity of 
fussing. There is a desire to be ad- 
vised as to the freight rate authoriza- 
tions issued by Director Chambers. 
The director holds them in his own 
organization to the same degree of 
confidence as he held orders to his 
tariff men while the railroads were 
in the hands of their owners. In the private operation 
days the fact that the traffic authority of a railroad or 
a group of railroads had ordered the tariff men to check 
in certain rates sometimes became public in advance of 
the appearance of the tariffs. Like information some- 
times reaches the public now as to orders from Mr. Cham- 
bers, but there is no desire to give them publicity. The 
idea seems to be that the public is not entitled to know 
about changes in rates until the tariffs are ready for post- 
ing. That, it is admitted, was not a bad theory at all 
while the law required the giving of thirty days’ notice. 
Now, however, the law authorizes the President to make 
changes in rates on whatever notice to the public and 
to the Commission he thinks desirable. Thus far, one 
day has been the rule. Longer notice has been the ex- 
ception, especially as to changes to remove inequalities 
caused by General Order No. 28. The practical effect 
is no notice to the public at all, unless some member 
of it finds what orders have been issued by Director 
Chambers. If the so-called freight “authorities” were 
given to the public as soon as issued to the tariff men, 
shippers would have some opportunity to adjust their 
affairs to meet the new conditions. It has been said that 
Congress gives no notice when it changes customs tariff 
rates or internal revenue rates. The answer to that ob- 
servation is that the proceedings of Congress are always 
open and the public knows in a general way what is 
probable. 














Small Addition to Tax on Transportation.—Congress is 
getting the war. revenue legislation into shape for final 
action. About the only change in existing law that the 
House will make, so far as transportation by rail or water 
is concerned, is the imposition of a tax on that part of 
a freight bill covering a shipment from Canada or other 
adjacent foreign country into the United States apper- 
taining to the haul within the United States. At present 
the tax of three per cent is not levied upon that kind 
of traffic. The treasury has held that the law does not 
cover imports into the United States. Why such a hold- 
ing was ever made cannot be imagined except that it 
Was thought to be ‘unjust to impose a tax on import 
freight bills so long as the constitution forbids taxes 
upon export freight. The ruling placed the shingle mdnu- 
facturers of the north Pacific coast at a disadvantage in 
their competition with shingle men in British Columbia. 
The latter advertised the fact that the freight bills on 
their shingles were not taxable and they gave the benefit 
of the tax exemption in all competitive markets. The 
America » shingle men bestirred’ themselves to the end 
that theiy congressmen insisted in having a tax provision 
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relating to the American end of the haul written ‘into the 
revenue bill by the House committee on ways and means, 
which had the initial burden of writing a measure to 
raise $8,000,000,000 during the fiscal year beginning next 
July, or earlier, as to some items in it. The tax on trans- 
portation by pipe line is also to be increased from five 
to six and a half per cent. That, however, is not a great 
revenue raiser. Jt tends, however, to narrow the spread 
between rates on oil carried in tank cars and oil sent 
through the pipes. The first mentioned rate was increased 
4.5 cents per 100 pounds upon which a three per cent 
tax is to be paid. The pipe line transportation, however, 
is to be taxed 6.5 per cent. General Order No. 28 did not 
increase the transportation by pipe line rates. : 





Potential Rate Disturber—The Louisiana Railway & 
Navigation Company, crossing the Pelican State from 
Shreveport to New Orleans, has been released from fed- 
eral control as of August 9, the relinquishment being at 
the request of the company. The judgment of the Rail- 
road Administration, therefore, is that that road is not 
needful in the winning of the war. Many roads have been 
relinquished, some at their own request and others upon 
the determination of the Railroad Administration that it 
did not need them, but none, so far as can be recalled, 
affords an opportunity for the raising of so many ques- 
tions as this one. It was under federal control on June 
10 and June 25. Therefore, it has in effect the rates pre- 
scribed by the Director-General. Now, however, it has 
been allowed to betake itself from federal control and 
become a free agent for the initiation of rates desired 
by it. In a way it becomes a carrier similar in situation 
to the Florida East Coast before the latter was taken 
over. It lies wholly within Louisiana, connecting the two 
largest municipalities, and passing through Alexandria 
and Baton Rouge, the two next largest. It taps the oil 
fields and forests in the north and the quarries at Winn- 
field, the only ones of considerable size in the state, so 
that, taken all around, it is probably the most independent 
railroad in the state. It connects with every important 
railroad in the southwest and once afforded entry into 
New Orleans for the Frisco. Except as it makes provi- 
sion for carrying freight and passengers into and out of 
the state, it is subject to the Louisiana commission. That 
means nothing as to passenger fares, because Louisiana 
was a three cents a mile state during all the delirium 
other states had about two cents a mile. But as to freight 
rates, it can be made a disturbing element and remain 
such unless and until the President again takes it under 
federal control. It can be made a disturbing element 
without connivance or action on the part of its owners 
simply because of the jurisdiction Louisiana has over it. 
It is more than 300 miles long. 





McAdoo on Government Operation.—When Director-Gen- 
eral McAdoo, in General Order No. 40, admonishing rail- 
road employes to.be courteous to the public, said, “there 
are many people, who, for partisan or selfish purposes, 
wish government operation of the railroads to be a fail- 
ure,” stepped on the toes of probably two dozen senators 
who hold the same political faith as his own. The in- 
ference to be drawn, it is suggested, is that all those 
of that political faith believe in government operation, 
while those who do not are not of that faith. That could 
not be accurate unless the Director-General has organized 
a political party of his own. Senator Pomerene of Ohio, 
for instance, is so bitterly opposed to government owner- 
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ship that he fought against the short-line amendment 
more vigorously than the opponents of rate-making power 
for the President opposed that part of the federal control 
bill. He warned senators that the short-line amendment 
meant that the government would be required to take 
over all the little lines, some of which should never have 
beeh built and many of which probably will be an expense 
instead’ of a source of revenue, for years to come. He 
pointed to that amendment as the really dangerous part 
of the legislation, because, as might be inferred, the 
owners of many short lines, after they were taken over, 
would never move for their return, being satisfied to 
leave them on the hands of the government. “Every em- 
ploye who is discourteous to the public or makes excuses 
or statements of the kind I have described,” continues 
the Director-General, “is helping these partisan or selfish 
interests to discredit government control of the railroads,” 
thereby, it is suggested, by implication, committing every 
man employed on a railroad to the proposition that gov- 
ernment control is an end desirable in itself, rather than 
merely a help toward winning the war. From these things 
it might be inferred that the Director-General favors in- 
definite control of the railroads, if it were necessary to 
draw inferences, which it is not, because, in other utter- 
ances, his language on that point has been fairly plain, 
that he thinks it should so continue. 





More Politics Than Rates.—Although Congress has re- 
sumed work and the summer is gone, midsummer lethargy 
has held both the Railroad Administration and the Com- 
mission in its grip for the past week. The near-hysteria 
of the first six months had disappeared and everything 
seemed to be getting down to the humdrum, even if the 
greatest battle the world has ever known was going on 
on the western front. Everybody who has been engaged 
in the struggle created by General Order No. 28 is appar- 
ently satisfied that nothing can be done now other than 
get ready for the fight before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, which, if the revenues of the railroads are 
satisfactory by the time it is ready to make a decision, it 
is believed, will give the complainants some relief from 
the rigors of broken relationships. There is not now any 
definite or organized move to amend the federal control 
law, the one under which the shippers have been deprived 
of notice of changes in rates and of the power to require 
the rate-making authority to prove that what he was about 
to do would not result in violation of the rule that rates 
shall be just, reasonable and non-discriminatory. People 
in Washington are giving more or less attention to politics 
in Mississippi, Georgia and Illinois, the states in which, 
either by reason of the President’s letters or the acts 
of one or more of the candidates for the senatorial nom- 
inations, the question has been raised as to whether the 


- voters can be influenced from the White House. In other 


words, even the folks who live by rate regulation are try: 
ing to think of something else for a while. A. E. H. 


OFFICIAL CHANGES RUMORED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Almost innumerable reports that changes are to be 
made in this, that or the other office in the Railroad Ad- 
ministration are circulating among shippers. There is 
only one man who knows what is possible or probable and 
Director-General McAdoo has not been talking in such a 
way as to give the public any intimation as to what he has 
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in mind. They are all based on the belief that the Diree. 
tor-General by this time knows what men have done the 
things that deprived the Railroad Administration of the 
confidence of that part which comes into most intimate 
relation with it, namely, the shippers, and that he intends 
restoring the confidence they had at the time the raj. 
roads were taken from their owners. 


No one who has been in touch has the least doubt about 
the accuracy of the assertion that the Railroad Administra. 
tion is regarded with distrust by the shippers. They have 
respect for the individuals composing it, but they cannot 
understand how the product of the collection of individuals 
in whom they have trust can be so unsatisfactory. They 
know Edward Chambers as a fair man, yet they know that 
rate authorities issuing from his office create the most yp. 
just conditions, so unjust that at times there is wonder 
whether malice did not inspire some of the things attempt 
ed. Naturally they expected advances in rates. They did 
not, however, expect anyone to propose advances that would 
have the result of closing factories at a time when the 
largest production of nearly everything was essential 


There is a feeling that some changes will be made and 
rumor has been busy with the name of nearly every high 
Official in the Administration except that of the Director. 
General himself. Even if he were responsible for the 
ludicrous situations, it is not likely that any subordinate 
would escape blame. Subordinates of high position are 
supposed to know what would produce trouble and be big 
enough to tell the Director-General that he would bun 
his fingers if he touched the particular thing in question. 

It is not necessary to go back to the abolition of the 
average agreement or any of the earlier errors to illustrate 
the -situation that the Director-General, according to the 
reports, is on the_point of changing so as to reduce the 
friction between his office and the rate-buying public. 
Errors are coming to the front frequently to show that 
somebody is not exercising good judgment to prevent even 
the proposal of things that will irritate large sections of 
the country or large elements of the population. Attempts 
to establish rates for the removal of starving “feeders” 
from the drought stricken ranges of Texas is the latest fact 
to illustrate the point that poor judgment robs the Ad 
ministration of the public confidence it had when it er 
tered upon the discharge of its duties. While the cattle 
have been starving, much time has been lost in making 
concessions in rates that would enable the cattle to be 
moved to pastures and water that would not bankrupt the 
owners and make impossible profits for those who bought 
the starving cattle. 

At the time this was written the thought was that that 
matter would be fixed up within a few days. But the poimt 
is that it should have been fixed up along about August 
15 instead of along about August 23 or later. The first 
proposal was for a rate on the starving feeders almost if not 
quite as high the rate on fat cattle, at a minimum as high, 
if not higher, than fat cattle. That was talked about il 
face of the fact that the Commission has made rates 
feeders only seventy-five per cent of the rate on fat cattle 

The talk, as before mentioned, is that the DirectorGer 
eral is determined to find why his administration is # 
often put into a position to be beaten over the head and 
made to retreat'from an untenable position, whereas if bis 
higher subordinates were wiser they would never allo¥ 
such proposals to be entertained long enough to enable 
the public to hear about them and get ready with it 
criticisms. 
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E. O. Kern, speaking for manufacturers of children’s 
yehicles at the August 16 hearing, objected to the change 
in the specifications, which required them to be knocked 
down flat, and Mr. Collyer said perhaps the different types 
should be given different ratings and that the makers of 
the heavier vehicles had, in his opinion, justified their posi- 
tion, but that the makers of the lighter ones had not. 

H. ©. Fairweather, speaking for the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Fort Wayne, Ind., said they felt that the zenith in 
rate advances must soon be reached. It seemed to him, 
however, that it was a matter in which the carriers had 
no terminal facilities. 

He objected to the continued use of Official Classifica- 

tion in Indiana or of the consolidated one and of the IIli- 
nos Classification in Illinois. 
Walkerville, Canada, asked either the changing or the 
eeminating of the footnote on page 238 of the consolidated 
book, which was to the effect that Southern Classification 
ratings would not apply on boxes containing less than 
2% gallons as the minimum which would be accepted in 
one package. 

W. J. Buchanan, representing pepsin manufacturers at 
Detroit, objected to the dropping of the item stomach lin- 
ings from the consolidated book and asked for the same 
rating as on calf stomachs, which is 3rd class L, C. L., and 
itwas agreed that this would be taken care of. 

D. L. Kelley of the South Dakota Railroad Commission 
protested against the elimination of power agricultural 
implements and tractors from the emigrant movable list, 
also the reduction in the number of animals allowed and 
in the heavy penalty for excess value on these movables. 
He said the interest of South Dakota and the other_west- 
em states was in immigration and they wanted no addi- 
tional burden put upon such movement. He said that in 
a typical case putting in one additional horse, cow or 
mule under the new provision would cost 69.40, two would 
cost 104.18 and three 138.90. 

D. Bowes of the Judson Freight Forwarding Company, 
and representing in this case also the Transcontinental 
Freight Company, objected to having the minimum low- 
ered and having it made subject to rule 34. According to 
his statement it had been the custom for the carriers to 
supply his company with the sized cars into which the 
present minimum could be loaded. 

Mr. Fyfe said the ‘Western Classification was the only 
one in which emigrant movables was carried, and that the 
Provisions were extremely liberal, so liberal, in fact, that 
the other classification men would not agree to it, and 
the changes were made as a compromise and to meet the 
Varying conditions in the different territories as well as 
to prevent the manipulation of live stock rates in the 
fast. He felt that 12,000 pounds was a reasonable car- 
load minimum which would take care of the man who was 
moving into the west under the description of emigrant 
Movables. He also stated that commodity ratings had 
been given no consideration in the making of this con- 
Sdlidated classification. 

Mr. Collyer said that the inclusion of 6 horses brought 
the charge up to the L. C. L. basis, and it had been neces- 
‘ary to maintain the rate on horses. 
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Consolidated Classification Hearings 


Chicago and Omaha Hearings Concluded—The Latter Somewhat Ahead of the Schedule— 
Rule 10, the Subject of Much Testimony 


C. T. Stripp of the National Malleable Castings Company, 
and representing the Mark Manufacturing Company, the 
Gisholt Machine Company, the Cleveland Hardware 
Company, Fuller & Johnson, the Otis Steel Com- 
pany, tHe Iroquois Iron Company and the Amer- 
ican Iron & Steel Institute, objected to the items cover- 
ing iron stampings, forgings and castings. He said the 
iron and steel people had just had a conference with the 
carriers which he hoped would result in the adjustment 
of their differences and he asked that the record be left 
open until October first and this was agreed to. On pig 
iron, billets, blooms, etc., and on ferro-silicon and ferro- 
manganese commodities he objected to the proposed 
change from a gross to a net ton. 

Upon being questioned as to whether he thought it fair 
for the carriers to haul 2,240 pounds of these products 
and get pay for 2,000 pounds, he said that was not the case 
—that the rate was originally based upon the gross ton, the 
idea being that the 6th class rate on a net ton basis was 
too high and Mr. Collyer called attention to the fact that 
pig iron was now practically moved on commodity and 
not on 6th class rates. 

Mr. Collyer felt that the ferro alloy commodities which 
do not moye in such great volume as pig iron and which 
are more valuable, might well be given separate classi- 
fication treatment. 

T. F. Treudley of the Joseph Joseph & Brothers Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, and representing generally the scrap 
iron people, objected also to the change from the gross 
to the net ton basis, and he said that while scrap largely 
moved on commodity rates, it moved on class rates from 
Michigan, which was a large producing territory. 

Robert C. Ross, traffic manager, Joseph T. Ryerson & 
Son, objected to the increase in the iron and steel ad- 
vances in Southern territory from 6th to 4th class L. C. 
L. He also objected to having certain plates listed at 
5th class and others at 4th, when they were all practically 
the same thing. He thought structural plates would cover 
all of them and that 5th class in Southern territory would 
be proper. He said that the proposed change would seri- 
ously disturb the relationship between the manufacturers 
and the jobbers. 

C. E. Christopher of the same company filed exhibits to 
show that if the changes proposed were allowed to go 
in there would have been an increase from Chicago, New 
York, Cincinnati, St. Louis and other jobbing centers in 
the north to points in the southeast since January 1, 1916, 
ranging from 140 to 150 per cent. In another exhibit he 
undertook to prove that the relationship between the first 
and fourth class in the Official and Western territories 
was substantially the same as between the first and the 
sixth in the south, and he said he felt that the sixth class 
rating in the south would be fair to use as the fourth 
class rate. 

H. F. Prince, traffic manager of the American Steel 


Foundries Company, and representing also a number of 


other iron and steel makers, wanted eleven specific parts 
of railway cars and locomotives specifically named in the 
new classification and he voiced the same objection as had 
previous witnesses to the proposed increase in L. C. L. 
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ratings in the south. He said railway springs, coiled or 
elliptical, in January, 1915; carried a L. C. L. rate of 
55% cents from Chicago to Atlanta, that it now was 91% 
and that under the proposed classification it would be 
$1.15. What he proposed would make the rate 89%. 

Mr. Fyfe said that because of the complaint of discrim- 
ination made by makers of other springs in general use, 
the rating on railway springs had been advanced. 

M. J. Parlin, traffic manager of the Belknap Hardware 
& Mfg. Co. of Louisville, was opposed to the proposed 
advance on iron and steel articles in the south and he filed 
an exhibit showing 6th class rates in the south as high 
or higher than 4th in Official territory, and that as their 
L. C. L. movement to the south averaged 30 tons a day 
the proposition was a serious one for them. 

E. De L. Wood of the Chattanooga Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation also protested the increased L. C. L. ratings in 
the south and said the reductions in carload ratings would 
not begin to compensate for the increases. 

J. H. Brough, assistant traffic manager Crane Company, 

said that pipe fittings moved into the south almost en- 
tirely in L. C. L. quantities and that the increases would 
be more than 50 per cent and that rule 10 would be of no 
benefit to his company, as the mixtures could not be 
assembled at Chicago so as to be consolidated. .He ob- 
jected also to the change proposed in item 14, page 311, 
pipe fittings made of iron or steel, combined with copper, 
brass or bronze, and Mr. Fyfe said they had not for a 
long time been satisfied with the rate on fittings in which 
there was more or less brass, that they had from time to 
time ironed others out and that this was the last bite. 
He said that the advance in steam or oil separators was 
unwarranted, as they were in no sense machinery, having 
absolutely no movable parts. He had been before the West- 
ern Committee in 1915, when it had been proposed to in- 
crease the rating, and that he felt that he had at that time 
convinced them 4th class was proper. 

Mr. Fyfe said they were not then satisfied, but as they 
then advanced the valve rates, the separator proposition 
was simply put into embalming fluid. He also protested 
the advance from 6th to 4th on iron or steel pipe hangers 
mn oO LB. N. 

Mr. Lawrence, for the Official Committee, said he wanted 
to put into the record some figures in connection with the 
Christopher exhibit number 174, which would indicate that 
the ones prepared by Mr. Christopher were not representa- 
tive as to the relationship between first and fourth classes 
in Western territory. He said that 40 per cent of first for 
fourth as represented by the ‘Chicago-St. Louis rates was 
the lowest of any of the important scales, and 42 per cent 
represented by the Chicago-St. Paul rates was the next. 
From the Missouri River to St. Louis it is 45 per cent, 
Colorado to Chicago 47, Colorado to St. Louis 50, Iowa to 
Kansas and Nebraska 50, Billings to Chicago and St. 
Louis 54, Salt Lake City to Chicago 60, Salt Lake City to 
St. Louis 58, three for different distances between Okla- 
homa and Texas, ordered in by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, were 61, 62 and 71, Texas to Chicago 74, and 
Pacific coast to Chicago 61. 

Mr. Steadwell said they would at the Atlanta hearing 
undertake to justify in detail the proposed increases in 
the south, and that he would at this time simply say the 
changes had been proposed because it was felt that they 
were fair and reasonable and such as would tend to bolster 
up the infant industries of the south. Upon cross-exam- 
ination he said he was not in favor of the Disque scale 
nor of any fixed relationship between the various classes. 
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He knew that the roads in the south were not sa ‘isfied 
with the present iron and steel proposition and tha’ they 
were at this time going to do everything they could io get 
a proper adjusment. 

Mr. I. W. Potter, traffic manager of the Aluminum Goods 
Utensil Company of Pittsburgh, protested the prposedg 
increased rating on aluminum ware not decorated, as he 
said that product was in direct competition with en:meled 
ware, upon which no increase was proposed. 

Mr. E. C. Webber of the Aluminum Goods Mfg. Co. of 
Manitowoc, Wis., also protested these proposed increases 
and read into the record figures to show the average car 
loading, weight per cubic foot, value and small liability 
to loss or damage. He said the proposed increase would 
put many of their freight rates up to a point where they 
were almost as high, and in some cases higher, than the 
rates by express. From Manitowoc the proposed change 
would make the freight rate to New York 2.97 and the 
express rate was but 3.30, and to Atlanta it would be 4.12, 
while the express rate to that point was but 3.60. 

Mr. Collyer said that the revision made by the Official 
Committee was based on the nature of the article, the 
character of the material, etc., and they had followed the 
Commission in its decision in 44 I. C. C. 562 and had made 
aluminum not nested or flat one class higher than tinware 
and enameled ware. 

Mr. Burkhardt of the Peter Schoenhofen Brewing Con- 
pany reported that they had come to an agreement with 
Mr. Markey of the weighing and inspection bureau with 
reference to weights on beer packages and their objections 
were, therefore, withdrawn. 

W. R. Johnson of the Kiel Woodenware Company of 
Kiel, Wis., wanted the rating on cheese boxes continued 
at 4th class, minimum 15,000 pounds, but Mr. Fyfe said 
the cheese industry of the country as a whole would not 
stand for such a minimum. He told Mr. Johnson that if 
the cheese people would get together and present a propo 
sition, the committee would be glad to entertain it. 

At the night session, August 16, which lasted until a 
few minutes before eleven o’clock, Osborn Van Brunt, 
general traffic manager and railway sales manager of the 
Certain-teed Products Corporation, St. Louis, representing 
also the Barrett Company and the B. F. Nelson Company, 
and other manufacturers who are members of the Minne 
apolis Traffic Association, talked about roofing paper. He 
was assisted by Mr. McGrath, commerce counsel of the 
Minneapolis Traffic Association, who brought out several 
points in the course of the examination. 

Mr. Van Brunt pointed out the change in description it 
volving composition or prepared roofing. There is in West- 
ern Classification, he said, a different rating on roofing 
paper and composition or prepared roofing, and he wel 


‘into the long controversy between the manufacturers and 


the Western Committee. He was anxious, he said, to have 
the description correct if it is going to be uniform. There 
should be no difference in the ratings, he argued, and if 
there were none there would, of course, be no controversy! 
about the description. Roofing paper in the Western is 
third class and composition or prepared roofing is fourth 
class. In the other territories the ratings are the samé 
on both products. He wanted an entire line of the produc! 
described as composition or prepared roofing, while the 
Western Committee insists that it shall be described ® 
roofing paper. He pointed out that the saturated felts al 
shut out of the rating on composition. That was the issue 
as defined by Mr. McGrath. Mr. Fyfe insisted that sheath: 
ing or insulating ‘papers are building papers. 
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Mr. Steadwell pointed out that certain other manufac- 
turers wanted exactly the opposite and that the Southern 
Committee was therefore in an embarrassing position. Ex- 
aminer Disque remarked that this was the situation in 
classification all the time. 

“That’s what the Commission is for,” put in Mr. Colquitt. 

Mr. Fyfe said the controversy started when the Minne- 
apolis people began shipping some of their sheathing pa- 
per and so on as prepared roofing. They had been mis- 
describing, he said. Mr. McGrath retorted that they had 
not. Mr. Fyfe, when he took the stand with a niass of evi- 
dence—catalogues, samples and so on—said that when the 
classification was issued he thought there would be added 
a separate item on tarred felt. 

“You don’t propose to do that without notice to the 
public?” inquired Mr. Colquitt. 

“Why not?” said Mr. Fyfe. “We would not be changing 
our ratings.” 

“But you would be changing the description,” replied 
Mr. Colquitt, “and there might be very serious objection. 
You never can tell where objections will come from.” 

Julius A. Hafner, traffic manager for Rueckheim Bros. 
& Eckstein, Chicago, candy makers, one of whose prod- 
ucts is “crackerjack,” talked about popcorn. When he 
had finished Mr. Collyer said a conference would be held 
with manufacturers with a view to reaching an agreement 
in Official territory. 

James Bales, of the Grand Rapids Plaster Company, 
speaking also for the Michigan Gypsum Company, objected 
to the proposed specifications for the bags used in ship- 
ping his product. It tended, he said, to increase the cost 
to his company of the paper sack. Mr. Collyer remarked 
that in this time of war, when everything was increasing 
in price, that seemed hardly a legitimate argument against 
the standardizing of a container. Mr. Bales thought the 
rope sack he now uses would meet the specifications, but 
he feared it might not and he didn’t want to take the 
chance. He said he would be glad to use some other kind 
of bag if a proper one could be found, but he knew of none. 

Incidentally it was brought out that there is a scarcity 
of old rope—used in making the bags—in this country 
and that the main supply now is imported from Europe. 

In the course of the colloquy Mr. Collyer, in reply to a 
suggestion made by the witness, said, in his opinion it 
would be one of the finest things that could happen if 
the law were so amended that shipper and carrier could 
get together in such manner as not to submit to onerous 
packing requirements the fair shipper, willing to do the 
tight thing, in order to protect the carrier from the fellow 
who doesn’t care to take proper precautions. 

J. W. Cobey, of the Dayton Cash Register Company, 
spoke of an addition in the proposed classification which 
has the effect of depriving his company of a carload rat- 
ing on cash register parts in Official Classification. The 
company ships a carload a week to its branch at Toronto, 
he said. Mr. Fyfe said he thought such a movement 
hardly sufficient justification for a carload rating for the 
entire United States. 

M. T. Smiley of Clinton, Iowa, had some troubles in re- 
gard to building wood work items in: Official Classification. 
After hearing him Mr. Collyer said he thought that if Mr. 
Smiley and Mr. Lawrence and Mr. Smith of the Official 
Committee would get together the next day the matter 
Could he ironed out. 

Chicago Hearings Close. 

The Chicago hearing adjourned finally at 5:30 p. m. 

Saturday August 17. A large part of the day was devoted 
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to soap. Mr. Burchmore represented a number of con- 
cerns, among them the Colgate, Fairbanks and Kirk con- 
cerns, Peet Brothers, Procter and Gamble, the Louisville 
Soap Company, and the Globe Soap Company. His two 
witnesses were Mr. Van Slyck, traffic manager of the 
Globe Soap Company, and H. Ignatius, of the traffic de- 
partment of the Procter and Gamble Company. 


Mr. Van Slyck said the changes proposed would increase 
the freight charges greatly. “Why can’t you pass it on 
to the consumer?” he said, was the usual question asked 
by the carriers, but there had been a number of advances 
on soap in the last two years and the fear was that if 
the price went any higher the consumption would decrease. 
The seriousness of such a condition he pointed out by 
stating that the government had called on the soap manu- 
facturers to increase their production of dynamite glycer- 
ine and in order to do this they must increase the output 
of soap, of which dynamite glycerine is a by product. He 
was really afraid, he said, that the time was approaching 
when the country might largely go back to the time of 
backyard kettle competition. This one advance in freight 
rates might not have that result, he said, but one thing 
added to another might have such a cumulative effect, 
“and if it does,” said he, “you gentlemen will have to 
shoulder the responsibility.” 

Mr. Ignatius dealt with traffic figures, offering exhibits 
to show the effect of what was proposed. He wanted the 
present ratings continued. The proposed changes, he said, 
were not only unreasonable per se, but also with relation 
to other commodities. He pointed to higher rates on soap 
than on other articles which he said were higher in value 
and less desirable for the carriers. He argued that the 
instructions of the Director-General for a consolidated 
classification did not call for uniformity of ratings. He 
said the proposed descriptions were the same but the 
ratings were different from those that had been decided 
on by the Uniform Classification Committee. If uniformity 
was to be attempted, he said, soap, which is so generally 
used, should be among the last articles on which it was 
attempted. 

He said his study of the proposed consolidated classifica- 
tion disclosed to him that at least one of its purposes was 
to bring about a closer relation of rates in Southern terri- 
tory to those in other territories regardless, apparently, of 
the transportation situation. 

The proposed classification, he pointed out, would operate 
automatically to cancel all commodity rates to the south- 
east. He wished he could be assured that these rates 
would be maintained. Mr. Steadwell said of course he 
couldn’t give that assurance, since he did not have control 
of the tariffs. Mr. Burchmore said he had taken the matter 
up informally with officials connected with the Railroad 
Administration in Washington and they had expressed 
general sympathy with his position. “But, of course,” he 
added, “general sympathy doesn’t make rates.” 

On account of the lateness of the hour and the fact 
that Mr. Steadwell desired to catch a train for Atlanta, it 
was decided that the defense of the proposed rates should 
be put in at the time when the packing house interests 
are heard at later hearings. 

C. H. Rodehaver, of St. Louis, representing a variety of 
clients, also discussed soap briefly earlier in the day; repre- 
senting in that matter William Waltke, of St. Louis. 

He was also heard with reference to his objection to 
the proposed description of transformers, representing 
electric wagon companies of St. Louis. At one time in his 
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testimony, comparative rates being under discussion, Mr. 
Fyfe asked: 

“Is Henry Ford an agricultural implement manufac- 
turer?” 

“I don’t know what Henry Ford is,” replied the witness. 
“Nobody has been able to find out since the war began.” 

Mr. Rodehaver had contended that the transformers 
were made by agricultural implement manufacturers who 
should be able to ship them as agricultural implement 
parts. 

He also spoke of certain types of baskets for fruits and 
vegetables. The express rates, he said, were lower than 
the freight rates but under the abnormal conditions that 
prevail the express companies refuse to accept business 
than can move by freight, so the shippers were compelled 
to ship by freight at the higher 1. c. 1 rate. In this mat- 
ter he was speaking for the National Basket and Fruit 
Package Manufacturers’ Association. ‘ 

He objected to changes proposed on box or crate mate- 
rial for the reason that the general lumber case is still 
pending before the Commission. 

“That is tantamount, is it not,” asked Mr. Collyer, “to 
saying that you object to the Railroad Administration 
making a consolidated classification?” 

Mr. Colquitt asked if the witness would have all the 
lumber items in the book held up until the result of the 
Commission’s lumber investigation was made known. 

The witness said he had not examined all the lumber 
items but he thought the Commission was in better condi- 
tion, after its extended investigation, to decide the matter 
than were the carriers. 

He wanted a lower minimum on this commodity than 
the weight that could easily be loaded. Asked why, he 
gave “commercial conditions” as the reason. Mr. Fyfe 
demanded a statement of actual loadings to show whether 
the cars are loaded light or whether the commercial condi- 
tions mentioned as necessitating light loading existed only 
“in the dome of the witness.” 

Woodford Shannon, of the Shannon Bed Springs Com- 
pany, talked about methods of packing bed springs for 
shipment. He wanted to use twine instead of wire. 

Mr. Peyton, of the Hercules Buggy Company, Evansville, 
was again on the stand. He discussed freight automobile 
bodies, horse-drawn vehicles in Southern Classification, 
(on which he wanted a ten thousand minimum) and gas- 
oline engines. 

R. C. Jones talked about cocoanut, other than desiccated. 

Mr. McEwen was back on the stand to talk about re- 
frigerator or water cooler tanks, passenger automobile 
bodies, and toilet paper. 

Mr. McGrath, of Minneapolis, discussed Rule 7 (desiring 
it to apply to order bills of lading), shellers, corn huskers, 
fodder shredders, castings, chains, coffee, wheelbarrows, 
automobiles and woodenware. He was assured by Mr. 
Fyfe that if Rule 10 is permitted to go in as proposed, the 
mixtures in Western Classification will be taken care of. 


Opens at Omaha. 


The Omaha hearing on the consolidated classification 
opened on schedule, August 19, with the usual state- 
ment from Examiner Disque as to its meaning and 
scope. It was explained more specifically than at previous 
hearings, perhaps, that the proposed ratings in the new 
book represented, in each territory, the judgment of the 
member of the consolidated committee from that terri- 


tory. 
Mr. Voorhees accompanies the party as the representa- 
tive of the Southern committee on the western trip. 
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Before taking up proposed rule 10, which was the order 
of the day, Examiner Disque listened to potash people, 
represented by George A. Lee of Ombha, who put on the 
stand E. E. Stevens, president of the Potash Reduction 
Company, speaking for the Nebraska Potash Producers’ 
Association. The protest was against the proposed jp. 
crease from 6th to 5th class on alkali salts or potash from 
western Nebraska to eastern seaboard territory. It was 
explained that this Nebraska product is used only as fer. 
tilizer and after there had been full discussion, Mr. Collyer 
said there was no reason why an agreement should not be 
reached if a term could be devised covering the alkali 
salts shipped by the Nebraska potash producers. There 
was no objection, he said, to the same rating as on sul 
phate or muriate. “Crude potash salts” was suggested, 
but Mr. Collyer was not sure that would do. However, it 
was the understanding that an agreement would be reached 
that would be satisfactory and the classification corrected 
accordingly. 

M. S. Hartman, appearing for dairy interests, inquired 
if, as he understood, a separate hearing was to be held 
on this matter in Chicago. If so,-he said his people would 
wait until that time. Examiner Disque said there would be 
a separate hearing, but asked how Washington would suit 
as the place. Mr. Hartman objected, because of the diff- 
culty in getting hotel accommodations .there and because 
Chicago is more central. Mr. Collyer also said he thought 
Chicago would be better suited to the accommodation of 
the smaller shippers. In answer to a question from Mr. 
Disque, he said the same thing applied to the packers. 
The maiter was left in this shape. 

Mr. Childe of the Omaha Chamber of Commerce had 
a flock of witnesses on the matter of Rule 10. All were 
opposed to the proposed rule. Mr. Childe said he regarded 
the question of this rule as far more than a rate matter. 
If affected distribution and general economics, he said, 
and for that reason the evidence offered would be more or 
less general. 

R. C. Carmien, traffic manager of the Ridenour-Baker 
Grocery Company, Kansas City, spoke against the proposed 
rule. There was no commercial necessity for it, he said, 
and it could only be used to advantage by jobbers at rate 
making points like St. Louis and Chicago—this to the dis 
advantage of the jobbers in the country further west. 

Mr. Berry of Reid, Murdoch & Co., Chicago, was present 
and cross-examined Mr. Carmien and other witnesses t0 
show that the rule would not work an undue advantage to 
Chicago. One of the points he made was that store door 
delivery was the custom with some of these westerl 
houses. 

Mr. Carmien, as to the general plan of the proposed cor 
solidation, said there was no demand for uniform ratings 
and that shipping conditions ought to be recognized 4 
differing in the different territories. If there is to be such 
a rule, however, he thought the proposed rule the best waJ 
to accomplish it. 

Mr. Colquitt made the point that mixing must be doné 
either by a general rule or by specific items. Mr. Car 
mien asked why, if the ratings are to be different, the 
rules could not be different also. Mr. Colquitt replied: 
“Because the consolidated committee was instructed 1 
make the rules uniform.” : 

In answer to a question from Mr. Haynes of Sioux City, 
the witness said that nobody west of Chicago approves the 
proposed rule. 

Mr. Disque asked Mr. Fyfe, at one point, by asking if 
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> 
he opposed the proposed rule, but merely put it in for the 
sake of uniformity. 

“’m on the fence,” replied that gentleman, drawing a 
jaugh and the remark from Mr. Childe that the record 
ought to show that it was the first time Mr. Fyfe had ever 
een on the fence. Mr. Fyfe said he was willing that the 
shippers should fight it out. 

gE. H. Draper of the Western Grocer Company, Marshall- 
town, lowa, spoke for grocers of lowa and Nebraska in op- 
psing the rule, though he said it was much more accept- 
able than the one proposed in I. and S. 76. It was incon- 
sistent for the carriers to be trying at this time to put it 
in, he said, and he thought that, even on the theory that 
the rule would be a good one then, it ought to wait until 
after the war. The rule, he said, would increase Chicago’s 
advantage over the houses he represented. 

Mr. Colquitt asked if the argument wasn’t simply that 
‘you people think this territory out here belongs to you 
and you want to keep it.” The witness denied that this 
was true. ; 

Speaking of heavy loading of cars, Mr. Fyfe wanted to 
know why it was, if these people were loading so heavily, 
there was such a “howl” from them a year ago when the 
Western Committee attempted to increase minimums. The 
witness replied that that was because they did not want 
to be compelled to do something that they preferred to 
do voluntarily from patriotic motives. Mr. Collyer ex- 
plained that also they wanted to keep down the minima so 
they could go back to them after the war. 

John S. Brady, of the McChord-Brady Company, Omaha, 
has been in the grocery business fifty-two years and he 
testified that personally he wasn’t afraid of Chicago or any 
other competition. He lookd as if he might have included 
Germany also in the list of things not feared. He testified 
that the success of the jobbing business in the west re- 
sults from the fact that the long distances make jobbing 
centers necessary. ; 

At the afternoon session August 19 the attempt of west- 
em jobbers to discredit the proposed rule No. 10 as an 
advantage to Chicago jobbers and a disadvantage to them- 


selves as giving the larger jobbers opportunity to come - 


into this territory with mixed carloads of merchandise— 
groceries and hardware being the items dealt with—at 
carload ratings, was continued. The witnesses were James 
E. Ludlow, of the Omaha braneh of the Crane Company; 
Mr. Thackeberry, of William Thackeberry & Co., Sioux 
City, wholesale grocers; L. C. Reeves, traffic manager, 
Knapp & Spencer, Sioux City, wholesale hardware; H. W. 
Bishop, of Grand Forks, N. D., representing the North 
Dakota Wholesale Grocers’ Association; R. D. Springer, 
secretary and traffic manager, Sioux Falls Commercial 
Club; W. A. Haverson, Norfolk, Neb.; M. A. Gray, traffic 
Manager of a Kansas City, Mo., concern; A. L. Timms, of 
Omaha, of the Lee-Coit-Andressen Hardware Company; and 
J. H. Tedrow, assistant to R. D. Sangster of the Kansas 
City Chamber of Commerce. These men were questioned 
on direct examination by Mr. Childe, of Omaha, and Mr. 
Haynes, of Sioux City. All were opposed to the proposed 
Tule No. 10. 

Mr. Tedrow had circularized all the members of the Kan- 
Sas City organization. General opposition to the proposed 
tule had been expressed and he had heard no one say a 
Word in favor of it. Mr. Ludlow’s fear was that the west- 
fn houses would encounter competition: that does not 
Now exist and that it is not necessary should exist. | 

Mr. Thackeberry spoke not only for his own firm of 
Wholesale grocers but for the members of the Traffic Bureau 
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of Sioux City. He thought the proposed rule economically 
unsound and that it would be detrimental to the interests 
of both jobbers and railroads. It would cut the revenue 
of the carriers, he said, and would result in poorer service. 


Mr: Bishop said one of his chief fears was the com- 
petition that would probably arise from the big packers, 
of whom, he pointed out, the Federal Trade Ccmmission 
had said they threatened to monopolize the grocery busi- 
ness of the country. He couldn’t understand why the 
Railroad Administration should be attempting to force this 
rule on the west when the west didn’t want it. 


Mr. Collyer arose to explain that the Railroad Adminis- 
tration was not committed to anything in the new wok 
and he explained at length the steps that had led up to the 
present proceeding and its nature and status. The demand 
for a uniform classification, he said, was not new and it 
had come from the public as represented by Congress, the 
state commissions, and the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. The carriers had always been made to appear as 
opposing it, or at least as backward in accomplishing it. 


Mind of Administration Open.  — 


Examiner Disque remarked here that counsel for the 
Railroad Administration had advised him that the Rail- 
road Administration desired to keep an open mind on 
every change proposed. 

Mr. Childe put repeated questions to Mr. Collyer to 
ascertain whether the consolidated committee, had been 
actually instructed to make the rules uniform, his point 
being that a consolidated book—if consolidation were the 
only purpose—could embody different rules for different 
territories, just as well as different ratings. Mr. Collyer 
said that though the committee had not been instructed to 
make one mixed carload rule it had been instructed to 
make uniform rules. 


“It was your choice, then, to make one rule instead of 
leaving specific mixtures?” asked Mr. Childe. 


“It was not a matter of choice,” replied Mr. Collyer, “but 
our view was that we should make mixtures on a principle. 
It was just as well to take the broad view and let ship- 
pers protest, as to take the narrow view and have the 
uproar from other interests.” 

Mr. Bishop, whose concern also has houses in Canada 
and who is familiar with conditions there, said that Can- 
ada, which has also been trying to bring about uniformity, 
has recognized the principle of different mixture rules for 
different territories. Mr. Childe asked why this could not 
be done in the United States in view of the fact that the 
west did not want the universal rule. Mr. Collyer replied 
that the boundary between east and west was not so clearly 
defined in this country as in Canada—there was a large 
area in which traffic conditions are overlapping and 
scrambled. Mr. Childe made the retort that under the 
proposed classification rates will overlap just as much as 
specific rules would. 

Mr. Fyfe kept insisting that in spite of what had_been 
said at Omaha the west was not unanimous against the 
proposed rule. He said he had correspondence from in- 
terests in the west who were not willing to testify, but who 
were in favor of the rule. He said there were some in 
interior Iowa and he read into the record the petition 
made by the state commissions of Nebraska, Kansas, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Illinois, Wisconsin, and Oklahoma 
at the time of I. and S. 76, asking that Official Rule No. 10 
be applied in Western Classification. Mr. Childe, however, 
drew from Mr. Fyfe an admission that it wag fair to say 
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that the majority of the sentiment in the west was in favor 
of specific mixtures as against the proposed rule. 

The subject of rule No. 10 was continued August 20 
with Mr. Tedrow on the stand for cross-examination by 
the carriers. He insisted that the objection of those he 
represented was to the conglomerate mixtures possible 
under the proposed rule. He believed that if where there 
was a real necessity for mixtures they should be permitted 
by specific items. Examiner Disque remarked that the 
objection of the witness to the proposed rule was perhaps 
because he had all the mixtures he thought necessary and 
that possibly if he did not have these mixtures he would 
favor the rule. 

. Not Afraid of Rule 10. 

W. J. C. Kenyon, manager of the traffic bureau of the 
Commerce Club of St. Joseph, Mo., was the next witness. 
He threw a bomb into the ranks of his western associates 
by saying, in reply to questions, that, though in this re- 
spect he was not speaking for the industries he represented, 
personally he did not believe the proposed rule would hurt 
western interests. 

“We have met Chicago competition in the grocery line 
for 72 years,” said he, “and we shall continue to meet it.” 
His point was that the west needed light as to what re- 
sults would be worked by the rule, for it had had no ex- 
perience with it and did not know. 

He said he did not think the attitude expressed by Mr. 
Fyfe that it was a “shippers’ fight” was proper. Light 
ought to be given to the Commission by the carriers. He 
said he thought that if consideration of rule 10 at the Chi- 
cago hearing had not been closed the first day there, others 
would have appeared against it. 

He took exception to the appearance of H. C. Barlow 
as a witness at the Chicago hearing on the ground that he 
was a member of a committee under the Railroad Adminis- 
tration and a quasi official of the government. 

He reminded those present that Missouri was the home 
of the “Show Me” slogan and he expressed the hope that 
someone some time in the course of the heariugs would 
“show us” the value of the proposed rule. 

Examiner Disque characterized the attitude of the west 
as presented by Mr. Kenyon as one of not caring to take 
any chances with a new fangled device. 

As to Mr. Barlow’s testimony, Examiner Disque said he 
had felt that the Commission and the Railroad Administra- 
tion would like to know his position as the representative 
of a large number of shippers. If anyone wished to cross- 
examine Mr. Barlow, he said, an opportunity would be 
afforded at the later hearings. 

Harry S. Sharp, secretary of the Atchison Commercial 
Club, Atchison, Kan., was on the stand for a moment in 
opposition to rule 10, indorsing the things that had been 
said by Mr. Carmien. 

Then Mr. Berry, of Chicago, traffic manager of Reid, 
Murdoch & Co., who had been cross-examining the west- 
ern men and otherwise sustaining the proposed rule, went 
on the stand in support of it. He showed actual car move- 
ments from January 1, 1917, to March 21, 1918, to eastern 
territory, containing more than one commodity and subject 
to rule 10. There were about 90 cars moving to Pittsburgh 
containing at least a portion of the same commodities 
produced by the Heinz Company, but he said Heinz did 
not object to rule 10 or the competition of the, Reid, Mur- 
doch Company, nor did the latter object to the competi- 
tion of Heinz. He pointed out that his company was a 
manufacturer as well as a jobber and that it manufactured 
the same general line as that produced by Heirz. 
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On one actual carload movement, Chicago to Waterloo, 
Iowa, he said the charges were $107.22 and under rule 19 
they would have been $85.03. 

In the same period that 200 cars had moved to the east, 
only two cars on which a saving could have been effected 
if rule 10 had applied, had moved to the west. This, he 
said, indicated an unhampered and free flow of trafiic to 
the east under the rule, His view was that rule 10 offered 
a means of mixing carload freight. He said his company 
would not be able to place its goods in the hands of cop. 
sumers at jobbing points without some such rule, except at 
great additional expense. 

“Rule 10 would be a great benefit to you in shipping into 
the west?” inquired Examiner Disque. 

The witness said it would. 

“Then who would be the loser? The western jobber?” 

“No, because they have said they didn’t fear us.” 

He assented to Mr. Colquitt’s suggestion that if rule 10 
went into effect he would expect to ship more mixed cars 
into western territory. 

In reply to a question from Mr. Colquitt as to whether, 
if Chicago should thus come into the west, Omaha and 
Kansas City jobbers would not, to that extent, be displaced, 
the witness developed a theory that caused considerable 
amusement. It was that no one would be shut out, but 
that consumption would merely be increased through the 
introduction to the westerners of a line of food products 
they had never seen before, and he dwelt touchingly on 
his younger days in the west when meal time meant simply 
more pork. 

There were some asides as to whether now was a time 
to advocate measures to increase food consumption and as 
to what a real easterner might think as to a Chicago man 
attempting to educate an Omaha native on the theory that 
the latter was a benighted westerner, but lack of time pre 
vented many questions of this sort, and Mr. Berry was 
permitted to leave the stand without being quite torn to 
pieces. 

E. G. Wiley, traffic commissioner of the Greater Des 
Moines Association, talked about contractors’ outfits; Mr. 
Carmien about coffee and empty carriers, returned; Mr. 
Kenyon about paper and bottle items; and W. H. Young, 
of Fremont, Neb., on the return movement of empty beer 
containers. He testified himself and also put on the stand 
a representative of the Nebraska State Bottlers’ Associa 
tion. They testified that if the proposed classification went 
into effect they would make their shipments by express. 
The express company returns the empty containers free, 
they said. Mr. Young said as to other returned empty 
carriers, there was no such volume or continuity of move 
ment as in the case of these containers and he thought 
that ought to be taken into consideration in making rates. 

Mr. Tedrow put on Mr: McGlyn, ‘traffic manager of the 
Kansas City Brewing Company, who discussed the same 
subject. 

He also put on BE. G. Gervais, traffic manager of the 
Tarkio Molasses Feed Company, who wanted lower rates 
on returned bags. Mr. Fyfe, in justification of this item, 
said the proposal was to get in line with the decisions of 
the Commission that because an article has once paid 
freight is no argument for a low rate on a return move 
ment. 

Mr. Childe put on John W. Gamble, of Omaha, represeat 
ing some thirty manufacturers of feed. He objected t 
advances in Western territory and also to the proposed 
prepayment of freight charges on condimental foods. Mr. 
Fyfe consented to make “prepaid” read “prepaid or guar 
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anteed” and that was satisfactory; but then arose an 
argument as to what railroad official should pass on the 
reliability of the shipper. The proposed rule puts that 
duty on the freight department. Mr. Childe wanted the 
jocal treasurer specified, on the ground that a freight 
agent might discriminate or bring pressure to bear in 
order to get tonnage for his line. The railroad classifica- 
tion men scoffed at this as ridiculous and there was a long 
argument, the classification men finally refusing absolutely 
to change the item in this respect. 


Conclude Omaha Hearings. 


By means of working full speed for three days of more 
than the usual number of working hours, Examiner Disque 
was able to bring the Omaha hearing to a close Wednesday 
evening, August 21, and leave Thursday morning for Port- 
Jand, where the hearing will be resumed Monday, August 
9%. The expedition of the proceedings in. Omaha was 
aided also by the fact that some of the protestants who 
had planned to be heard there were persuaded that their 
complaints would fit in better with the subjects to be pre- 
sented at the deferred hearings after the present series is 
over. 

Wednesday was largely a day for clearing up odds and 
ends. It opened with the question of stock food still under 
consideration. Louis Randell, representing the Pratt Food 
Company, of Chicago, was the first witness. He said that 
at the proposed higher ratings his company would not be 
able to compete with more favorably located producers in 
western territory. 

Mr. Gamble was on the stand again for cross-examina- 
tion. E. E. Overton, of the International Stock Food Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, was another witness. - 


The discussion of these items served to develop further 
how, under the second Cummins amendment to the inter- 
state commerce act, the element of value as a factor in 
rate making has disappeared to great extent. 


George M. Cummins, traffic commissioner of the Daven- 
port Commercial Club, discussed punches and shears, ob- 
jecting to proposed increases on the ground that the rat- 
ings on other machine parts of more complex nature had 
not, been increased. 

He also discussed rule 34 as related to washing ma- 
chines manufactured by a Davenport concern. These ma- 
chines, he said, could not be loaded to the minimum pro- 
vided. Mr. Fyfe declared that the 16,000-pound minimum 
for a standard 36-foot car ‘was written on the request of 
washing machine manufacturers. The witness said he did 
not know that, but that there was a great variety in the 
types of these machines. Some could be loaded and others 
could not. The concern he was speaking for could load a 
mixture of about 10,000 pounds and 12,000 to 13,000 pounds, 
straight carloads. In the larger cars, however, the mini- 
mum could be loaded. He also discussed castings. 

A. D. Peters, representing the M. C. Peters Mill Com- 
pany, Omaha, discussed burlap bags used in shipping al- 
falfa hay from Wyoming points, principally, and then 
shipped back empty. . 

N. G. Powell, rate expert for the Nebraska state com- 
mission, was on the stand for a few minutes to talk 
about some changes proposed in the charges for emigrant 
Movables. He wanted motor vehicles included in the mix- 
ture, for instance, but this request was ruled out because 
automobiies never had been included. It was testified 
that every Nebraska farmer now has a “flivver.” 

E. F, Brown, representing the Western Newspaper Union, 
talked about antimonial lead, scrap lead, and stereotype 
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plates. His principal trouble was that-a different rating 
is provided for returned stereotype plates, sent out to and 
used by country newspapers as “patent insides,’ when 
broken up into scraps from that applied when they have 
been used but are not broken up. In both cases, he argued, 
the value of the article is only that of old metal to be 
remelted and it could be used for nothing else. The classi- 
fication. men argued that, though it might not be put to 
any different use, there was still a difference in value 
between metal scraps and a stereotype plate that had 
been used. 

In the course of this discussion Mr. Childe inquired of 
Mr. Voorhees if it was the intention in Southern Classi- 
fication to make only four 1. c. 1. classes. Mr. Voorhees 
did not think it necessary to answer the question. Ex- 
aminer Disque and Mr. Colquitt both said, then, that the 
Commission would like to know, but Mr. Voorhees refrained 
from making any definite answer other than that the mat- 
ter would be gone fnto extensively at the Atlanta hearing. 

W. S. Whitten, manager of the traffic bureau of the Lin- 
coln (Neb.) Commercial Club, discussed the packing of a 
certain type of automobile bodies, for the Hebb Automo- 
bile Company. 

Atlanta Most Important Hearing. 

That the most vital part of the proceedings in the pres- 
ent series of country-wide hearings on the proposed con- 
solidated freight classification will come in the South, par- 
ticularly at Atlanta, is pretty well settled. This arises 
partly from the fact that the changes proposed on many 
of the more important commodities, such as packing- 
house products, petroleum, stoves, furniture, and dairy 
products, have been taken out of the present series to be 
considered at later hearings, and partly from the fact that 
the South has a wider concern in the proposed changes 
anyhow. More of them are proposed in the South than 
in either of the other territories, there being something 
like 800 reductions and about 2,500 increases there. 

The greater number of changes proposed in the South 
—at least so the classification men would have the coun- 
try believe—is due; not to a desire to increase the rail- 
road revenue in that territory, but rather to the fact that 
it was somewhat behind the procession in the effort at uni- 
formity that has been in progress for some time and 
that when the Railroad Administration called for action 
at once there was necessarily, for this reason, more of an 
upset in the South than elsewhere. It has already de- 
veloped in the course of the hearings that—as may be 
ascertained from a study of the proposed classification— 
the plan is to confine southern L. C. L. ratings to four 
classes instead of six, except on some of the grosser com- 
modities, thus getting into line with the other territories. 
This, of course, is outside of the positive instructions given 
to the consolidated classification committee, which were 
simply to make descriptions and rules uniform and print 
the ratings in three parallel columns, but, as has been 
stated before, a considerable degree of uniformity as to 
ratings has also been reached, and this effort necessarily 
increases the ratings in the South more than elsewhere. 

That there is great interest by and that there will be 
much opposition from business interests in thé South to 
what is proposed in the proposed- consolidated classifica- 
tion is shown, for instance, by letters that have been writ- 
ten to the Railroad Administration by Frank Wilby, traf- 
fic manager of the Traffic Bureau of the City of Savannah, 
Ga., copies of which have been sent to The Traffic World. 
In a letter under date of August 12 to C. A. Prouty, direc- 
tor of the Division of Public Service and Accounting, he 
points out that letters from him to Director-General Mc- 
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Adoo, under dates of July 24, 30 and 31, asking for in- 
formation with respect to the present hearings, had not 
been answered. Some of the questions he asked in those 
letters—at least in the one of July 24—copy of which he 
sends The Traffic World—have since been answered in 
the record of the present hearings, at least as far as those 
conducting those hearings are authorized to answer. For 
instance, it has been stated that the Railroad Administra- 
tion is not committed to anything in the proposed book; 
that the proposed ratings represent the ideas only of the 
carrier representatives of the various territories; that it 
is the understanding that the exceptions to the classifica- 
tions will be continued; and that so far as this proceeding 
is concerned the consolidated classification does not apply 
to intra-state business, whatever may be proposed later 
on. Mr. Wilby’s letter to the Director-General continues 
thus: 

At the hearing in Atlanta of September 19 is it the pur- 
pose of the administration to have evidence and exhibits 
filed showing all rules, ratings, minimum weights, etc., 
that are unreasonable or is it the purpose to confine in- 
vestigation to increases and changes in rules as shown in 
Consolidated Classification No. 1, over rules and ratings as 
shown in Southern Classification No. 43, the Administration 
accepting previous rules and ratings of Southern Classifi- 
cations No. 43 as being a fair basis of freight charges for 
all lines in southern territory? 

It is no doubt known to the Administration that South- 
ern Classification ratings on many carload shipments and 
on heavy commodities are not suitable for movement. The 
removal of the state classifications and exceptions to class- 
ification may prove ruin to the business of many and is 
believed would result in the closing of industries. 


We feel that you realize the tremendous consequences 
from classification changes. A freight scale can be in- 
creased a few cents without material injury, while classifi- 
cation changes work untold hardship. To illustrate re- 
sult of classification change, if classification as shown in 
Consolidated No. 1 on plow irons were adopted, the in- 
crease ratings in Georgia for 160 miles, less than carload, 
would be 265 per cent and 204 per cent for carloads over 
rates as charged on June 24; a greater percentage differ- 
ence would apply between many other points. 


The hearing by the Commission will prove of benefit 
to cities and industries who are financially able to protect 
themselves by representation. More than 98 per cent of 
all shippers and consignees will not be represented; in 
fact, they. will have no advice as to pending changes until 
presented with expense bills showing increased charges. 
The average industry of the South is small, they are do- 
ing business on small capital, they are not able financially 
to appeal to the Interstate Commerce Commission and sub- 
ject themselves to the long delays for rulings. The result 
is the business is closed down, proving of injury not only 
to the man directly, but-affects the prosperity and liveli- 
hood of many. 

In justice and fairness to every citizen would it not be 
the right of the government and at the government’s ex- 
pense to place a shippers’ representative on each of the 
classification boards? It could hardly be considered equit- 
able that any individual or firm should go to the expense 
and protect the transportation rights of cities, industries 
and even states. | ; 


In his letter to Mr. Prouty, after.stating that his letter 
to Mr. McAdoo had not been answered, Mr. Wilby said: 


The information asked for was also for use of the South- 
ern Traffic League in preparation of such facts as should be 
considered needed for the protection of the shipping pub- 
lic of the South and to be utilized for preparation of facts 
for hearing at New Orleans on September 13 and in At- 
lanta on September 19. For some reason, no response 
whatever has been received to these communications. 

As information, beg to advise that on May 31 and June 
1, 1918, a meeting of traffic men representing a large num- 
ber of the important industries and municipalities of the 
South met at the Piedmont Hotel, Atlanta, for the pur- 
pose of giving consideration to the provisions of Mr. Mc- 
Adoo’s Order No. 28. The result of this meeting was that 
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a committee was appointed to confer with the Railroad Aq. 
ministration having in view the securing of a modification 
in Order No. 28. On arrival in Washington we ascertained 
that Mr. McAdoo was in Hot Springs. We had confer. 
ence with Mr. Chambers and others. The result cf the 
Washington conference was the issuance of supplement to 
Order No. 28, eliminating many of what were considered 
objectionable provisions. It was understood at Washing. 
ton and from this supplement, that rates should be ip. 
creased 25 per cent over rates of June 24 and no more, 
further that question of classification should be eliminated 
—in other words, whatever classification was effective on 
June 24 should be the classification for movement of freight 
on June 25, whether the classification was intrastate or 
otherwise. cs 

The committee of the Southern Traffic League expressed 
its desire to aid the Administration in securing all revenues 
that may be considered needed. Representing hundreds of 
millions of dollars invested capital, the committee went 
further in stating that they would do everything possible 
for the successful handling of transportation by the Rail- 
road Administration. This statement was made in face of 
facts that, based on earnings of southern lines, it was be 
lieved, would have justified shippers of the South in op 
posing the increases as shown in Mr. McAdoo’s Order No. 
28, or supplements. At the meeting in Atlanta it was con- 
sidered the part of wisdom and patriotism to assume a 25 
per cent increase in freight charges, although it was felt 
that the increase for the South was not warranted, than 
to take any action that would have resulted in causing a 
lack of confidence in the Washington government. 

The business interests of the South are not unmindful 
that in 1917 the transportation companies issued tariffs 
increasing rates 15 per cent. It is believed that you are 
as well informed as those in the South that the newspa- 
pers and magazines were used to a tremendous extent in 
propaganda work by the railroads, which resulted in many 
business men actually believing that the railroads would 
go into bankruptcy unless given the 15 per cent increase. 
It may be known to you that those interested in indus 
tries and business insisted that the Commission hear from 
shippers before the increase was allowed. The hearing 
resulted in a positive denial by the Commission that the 
railroads of the South were entitled to the increase. This 
was a surprise verdict to many people when consideration 
was given to the propaganda that the railroads had pub- 
lished extensively as to bankruptcy, ruin, etc. The saving 
in freight tax was enormous, ranging as high as $50,000 
to $100,000 per month or more to many important business 
centers of the South. ~ 

Notwithstanding what was considered by some as an 
understanding in Washington that rates should not be it- 
creased more than 25 per cent, a new classification is 
presented for adoption and to be used by carriers under 
Federal control. In letter dated July 24, we asked Mr. 
McAdoo: ; 

“I am sure you will pardon us for asking if ratings have 
been suggested by employes of the United States Railroad 
Administration or have been suggested by representatives 
of lines from whom the United States government has 
leased the lines.” 

We received no response from the Administration. The 
question, however, is, as we understand, answered at the 
hearing before the Commission in Boston on August 2. 
The Traffic World reports that Mr. Joe Colquitt represent: 
ing the Commission, made Mr. Collyer say that he (Col- 
quitt) had nothing to do with the ratings, that its ratings 
had been placed by the railroads themselves. In the same 
letter we asked: 

“Had the Interstate Commerce Commission, on jeer 
and in the interest of shippers and consignees, check 
proposed rules, regulations, minimum weights, carload al 
less carload ratings, with a view of ascertaining whether 
proposed ratings are of themselves reasonable for the ship 
ping public?” 

We have had no reply, but the fact remains that if rat 
ings were adopted as shown in proposed Classification No. 
1, the increases would, it is believed, be ruin and stoppage 
to more than 90 per cent of industries of the south and 
eliminate a similar number of business interests. It is i 
the minds of many that the.application of ratings as Prt 
vided in Consolidated Classification would make the ré¥ 
products of mines and forests of the south practically 
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worthless and drive industries of the south to what are 
termed by transportation companies primary markets, 
which markets are usually in theveast or north of the Ohio 
River. 

The increases in freight charges over rates as now 
charged if Consolidated Classification was adopted would 
range from 30 to 600 per cent or even higher. A state- 
ment covering 340 items shows the average increase to be 
185 per cent over rates as now charged. 

If consistent, we would like to ask who Mr. McAdoo ex- 
pects to attend these hearings. The south’s industries are 
usually small, they are run on*small capital, they have 
no working funds to be spent on hearings;. besides, the 
average business man is not able to cope with the ability 
of transportation attorneys in rate and classification mat- 
ters. 

In the past, it has been considered in some instances 
the part of wisdom-and cheaper to quit business than for 
the average small business man to protect himself from 
the ruin of his business or industry, or by unreasonable 
demands of transportation companies. It may be consistent 
to ask as to why a man should appear before the examiner 
in New Orleans or Atlanta, traveling possibly hundreds of 
miles and at great expense to himself, to protect an entire 
industry. 

Was it not the intent of the law of 1887 that this was a 
government’s duty, realizing that no individual should be 
expected at his own expense to protect industries, cities 
and ‘even states from ruin caused from aggrandizement of 
those having invested capital in transportation companies? 
The Commission has made repeated reference to these con- 
ditions in their reports. We feel that Mr. McAdoo would 
not expect a man with a small sawmill to travel hundreds 
of miles to New Orleans:or Atlanta to tell an examiner 
that his freight on June 24 for 50,000 pounds of lumber 
for one hundred miles was $31.25 and that under proposed 
dassification the cost would be for the same car on August 
12, 1918, $140, and that such charges would ruin his busi- 
néss and investment. 

Would Mr. McAdoo think it required that a man having 
a graphite property should go to New Orleans/or Atlanta 
to tell an examiner that under proposed ratings a car of 
low grade graphite would cost for freight charges $235 to 
haul 50,000 pounds 100 miles, and that on June 24 the cost 
for hauling the same car was $25? Would it be the pur- 
pose that this man should prepare a printed brief to prove 
that an increase of 840 per cent is unreasonable and would 
prove ruin and make his property of no value? 

A man with a sand pit could ship a car of sand weighing 
50,000 pounds. 100 miles on June 24 for $20. Under pro- 
posed Consolidated Classification ratings it will cost him 
$116 for the same car. It is believed you will concede that 
it hardly requires testimony in Atlanta or New Orleans 
and printed briefs from sand men that 460 per cent in- 
crease is unreasonable and that such an increase would 
make their sand property worthless. 

Under a recent decision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and after full hearing, $25.50 was charges 
allowed for hauling 60,000 pounds of logs for 100 miles. 
Consolidated Classification ratings would make $165 the 
proper charge. Would it be necessary for log men to offer 
evidence and submit printed briefs to prove that an in- 
crease of 550 per cent on logs is justified? 

To haul a bale of cotton 100 miles on June 24th was 
$1:25. If ratings shown in proposed Consolidated Classifi- 
cation were adopted as being reasonable, it would cost 
$3.55 per bale. The only reason that the Railroad Admin- 
istration fails to hear from the farmer is caused from the 
fact that the farmer is not informed as to what is being 
Proposed. This does not apply to cotton alone; the farmer 
is subject to tremendous increases on scores of other 
commodities. 

It would be useless to cite further.. It is possible to fill 
several pages of the Manufacturers’ Record with increases 
that are equally absurd. It must be clearly understood 
that we are not criticizing. It is felt that if full condi- 
tions as to changes in classification were known the pro- 
dosed classification would not be tolerated as long as it 

S to write this sentence. The railroads have been 
trying for years to have Southern Classification ratings 
adopted. In their appeal to the Railroad Commission of 

. rgia the transportation companies said: 

‘(e) The mileage rates in Mississippi are governed by 
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the Mississippi Classification, which is practically old 
Southern Classification No..25. About three years ago 
the Railroad Commission of Mississippi, after am exhaus- 
tive hearing, authorized ‘the cancellation of the separate 
Mississippi Classification and application of the Southern 
Classification, with limited exceptions on intrastate Mis- 
sissippi traffic. This authority was granted by an out- 
going commission just prior to the time its term of office 
expired and as soon as the incoming commission was in- 
stalled, an order was issued, without hearing, rescinding 
the action of the old commission and re-establishing the 
oe east Classification for application on intrastate 
tra'ffic.” 

The Railroad Commission of Mississippi in letter da 
April 7, 1916, advised the following particulars: 

“Regarding the matter of classification in Mississippi, 
in 1911 the carriers petitioned the Mississippi Railroad 
Commission to adopt the Southern Classification, in lieu of 
Mississippi Classification, for application to intrastate 
traffic. The commercial organizations learning that the 
matter was to be considered by the Commission, filed 
protests and sent representatives to appear before the 
Commission and oppose the change. The Commission con- 
ducted an exhaustive hearing, in the course of which it 
was shown at that early date that by the adoption of 
Southern Classification the carriers would make a large 
net gain at the expense of the shippers, and the change 
was not made. 

“Later, in 1911, it was learned that the railroads were 
again at work endeavoring to have Southern Classification 
adopted; representatives of the commercial organizations 
met in Jackson and sent a committee to confer informally 
with the commissioners and if necessary to request a hear- 
ing before action should be taken on the petition of the 
carriers; the committee called on the commissioners and 
being assured by them that no action would be taken on 
the matter, returned to their respective home towns and 
reported accordingly to their commercial organizations. 
Shortly afterwards it was announced through the newspa- 
pers that Southern Classification had been adopted by the 
Mississippi Railroad Commission, this having been accom- 
plished by the votes of two members who had been de- 
feated for re-election. As soon as the new commissioners 
were installed in office, in January, 1912, the commercial 
organizations filed protests against the adoption of South; 
ern Classification and petitioned for the restoration of 
Mississippi Classification, whereupon the Commission gave 
notice to all parties in interest, and another exhaustive 
hearing was held on the matter, after which the Com- 
mission restored the Mississippi Classification and it is 
still in force.” 

Honorable R. Hudson Burr, chairman of the Florida 
Railroad Commission, said: 

“Personally, I am unalterably opposed to the adoption 
of the Southern Classification. When you do, you place 
yourself at the mercy of the Southern Classification Com- 
mittee (which usually meets in Atlantic City), and that 
committee can, by classification changes, raise your rates 
at will, and your only recourse would be to make unheeded 
protest. This commission does not care to place itself 
in the hands of the Southern Classification Committee, to 
practically make state rates for us.” 

In a recent letter to traffic men of the south represent- 
ing municipalities, we said: 


“In our opinion, a definite and fixed purpose as to 
classification and rules for the south should be adhered 
to by the Southern Traffic League, Railroad Administra- 
tion, commissions of the several states, and by all trade 
organizations. There are, in our opinion, no conflicting 
conditions of transportation in the southwest and south- 
east as to require 89 different exceptions to Southern Clas- 
sification No. 43. Such conditions are confusing to ship- 
pers and consignees and are not warranted. 


“The principal objections to state rates, classifications 
and rules has been from their multiplicity or lack of 
uniformity. There is merit in this contention. However, 
to remove the lack of uniformity does not require adop- 
tion of a classification having rules and ratings that would 
prohibit movement of freight and cause industrial stagna- 
tion and loss in property values in every state of the 
south. No doubt we would be told that such a condition 
is not desired by transportation companies. However, 
rates and classification as promulgated by lines at interest 
where state lines intervene should be sufficient answer 
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as to what could be expected if the protection of rail- 
road commissions were withheld. 

“Southern Classification territory is substantially south 
of the Potomac, south of the Ohio, and east of the Mis- 
sissippi. To go before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion requires either acquiescence in what is presented, or 
be prepared to present a solution of what is to the ship- 
ping public an unfair condition. Don’t you think it ad- 
visable for the Southern Traffic League, in conjunction 
with Railroad Administration, the traffic commissions of 
the several states and in conjunction -with the business 
interests, through the boards of trade of all cities, whether 
large or small, to formulate a classification or exception 
sheet, having fair rules, ratings, storage, demurrage, re- 
consignment charges, etc., each state commission ‘adopt- 
ing the uniform classification as maximum state rates 
and requesting the United States Railroad Administration 
to adopt same for interstate business in Southern Clas- 
sification territory? 

“If the transportation companies have been and are 
sincere in their clamor for uniformity, then they can rea- 
sonably have no objections_to uniformity based on justice 
to shippers, consignees and those having invested capital.” 

The uncertainty of transportation charges is causing 
serious impediment to business. We are sure the govern- 
ment does not desire such conditions to exist. The fair- 
ness of Mr. McAdoo is known to all. We are sure if con- 
ditions are true as enumerated in this letter that steps will 
be taken to protect the shipping public and not leave an 
unorganized shipping public to protect themselves as against 
one of the strongest organizations. 

It will be realized by you that more than 95 per cent of 
shippers do not know as to the unreasonable ratings and 
rules that have been suggested for adoption and will have 
no knowledge until presentation of expense bills showing 
increased charges if it should be so unfortunate as to have 
proposed classification adopted. 

With the tremendous facilities at your command, could 
we ask in the name of the shippers of’ the south and those 
having invested capital that you take personal interest in 
this classification case, making comparisons of ratings ac- 
tually paid to-day with those as proposed in Consolidated 
Classification? We believe if this investigation is made 
the hearings by the examiner will be useless, as the Ad- 
ministration will develop the unreasonableness of pro- 
posed rules and ratings. We would be very glad to have 
an expression from you regarding this very important 
matter, with a view of submitting same to the shipping 
interests of the south. This letter is based on provisions 
as shown in Consolidated Classification—that is, that 
Southern Classification No. 43, with exceptions, is cancelled 
and that if Classification No. 1 is adopted that same will 
be used in place of state classifications and axception and 
for full use of carriers under federal control. 


HEAVY L. C. L. LOADING ON 
PENNSYLVANIA 


The injunction to make one freight car do the work of 
two has probably had the effect, on some lines, of de- 
creasing the less-than-carload traffic, while increasing the 
carload. At least that is the inference drawn from the 
fact that in July the Pennsylvania lines west of Pitts- 
burgh heavily increased L. C. L. loading in each car used 
for that purpose, but the total of such traffic was con- 
siderably less than for July of the preceding year and 
also considerably less than for July, 1912, when, it is 
notorious, there was a slowing down of business. 

In the last-mentioned year, judging from the figures 
gathered by the superintendent of freight transportation, 
if a freight house boss had two plows to ship to the same 


. destination, he called for two cars if the second plow did 


not happen to be ready the same minute the first one 
came from the hands of those who crated it. No such 
stunts were done last July. 

Last month the lines west of Pittsburgh handled 23,856 
cars of less-than-carload freight, with an average loading 
of 19,402 for all the lines west, including the St. Louis 
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system, or 19,902, exclusive of it. No figures for July, 
1917, for the St.. Louis system are available, so that ip 
many items that system has been omitted. In 1917 the 
lines west, exclusive of the St. Louis system, hed ap 
average loading of 17,836. The July, 1918, loading, ‘here 
fore, was 11.68 per cent greater than the July of last year, 

But 1917 itself was a heavy loading year, so that the 
increase of 11:68 per cent does not represent what hag 
been done in the last few years. 
gives a better notion of what has been going on. In that 
year of grace the average loading was just a shade over 
11,000 pounds. If the L. C. L. business in July, 1918, had 
been done on the basis of lading in July, 1912, the 475, 


224,895 pounds of L. C. L. freight handled in July, 1918, 
would have required 43,803 instead of the 23,856 cars used. 


The less-than-carload business is the true index ito the 
record that is being made by a given railroad. Compari- 
sons of corresponding months in different years will show 
whether the superintendent of freight transportation and 
his freight house men are going backward or forward. 
The figures herein given indicate that during July J. W. 
Roberts, superintendent of freight transportation of the 
lines west, and his men saved about 2,800 cars. That is 
to say, if the loading done by the men in the freight 
houses had been as generously loose as in July, 1917, 
2,800 more cars would have been used for the same amount 
of freight. 

The quantity of freight handled in less than carloads 
last month was smaller than in July of the preceding 
year or the corresponding month six years ago. That is 
what leads to the belief that the intensive loading cam- 
paign has led shippers to bring their business up to car- 


load quantities; which, of course, is good for the railroad, | 


provided the shipper loads above the minimum. There are 
some minima lower than the average of the L. C. L. load 
ing done in July, although not many. Generally speaking, 
therefore, it is safe to say that if the shippers have taken 
to doing carload rather than less-than-carload business, 
the benefit to the railroad companies is great, because it 
relieves their freight houses and reduces the amount of 
work done in handling from one car to another. These 
figures were compiled by the superintendent of freight 
station service, Bessemer building, Pittsburgh. In er 
tenso, as to last July and July, 1917, there are as follows: 


Pennsylvania Lines West of Pittsburgh—July, 1918. 
TOTAL NUMBER OF CARS USED IN FORWARDING L. C. L. 
FREIGHT IN JULY, 1918, AND IN JULY, 1917. 


De- 

crease, 

Decrease, per 

July, 1918. July, 1917. _cars. cent. 

Pennsylvania Lines .. 23,856 33,471 9,615 28.72 
Northwest System ... 10,202 15,350 5,148 33.53 
Central System ....... 2,158 2,901 743 25.61 
Southwest System ... 11,496 15,220 3, at 24.46 


*St. Louis System.. ap bésencevde Gudeesec ssc - ann 
TOTAL WEIGHT IN POUNDS OF L. C. L. FREIGHT FOR- 
WARDED IN JULY, 1918, AND IN JULY, 1917. pe 


crease, 
Decrease, per 
July, 1918. July, 1917. pounds, cent. 
475,224,895 596,994,250 121,769,355 20.39 
Northwest System ... 201,460,717 279,106,449. 77,645,732 a8 
Central System ....... 39,720,503 44,942,233 5,221,730 ie 
Southwest System ... 234,043,675 = 945, _ a" ome 893 ” 
*St. Louis System.. 46,866,520 << aa 
AVERAGE NUMBER - OF POUNDS. PER “CAR ‘OF L. c. L 
FREIGHT FORWARDED IN JULY, 1918, AND IN JULY, 
1917. ‘2 


Pennsylvania Lines .. 


In- 

crease, 

Increase, per 

July, 1918. July, 1917. pounds, cent. 

Pennsylvania Lines .. 19,920 17,8 2,084 Le 
Northwest System . p65) 8 


Central System ..,.... 18,406 15,491 2,915 Ae 
‘ Southwest System ... 20,358. 17,933 mass 13 
*St. Louis System.. SO cncane Keto dees; + See 


*St. Louis System not included in ‘comparisons ‘as. no ‘figures 
available for July, 1917 


Comparison with 1912: 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 


HEATED CAR RULES 


| AND S. NO. 1155 (50 I. C. C., 628625) 


Submitted March 19, 1918. 


Under their present tariff rules the respondents are liable for 
loss or damage due to frost, freezing, or overheating, not 
the direct result of actionable negligence of the shipper, 
when, at the request of the shipper, and for a charge in 
addition to the rate, the carriers furnish protection to 
perishable commodities against heat or cold. A proposed 
amendment intended to relieve the respondents of liability 
for loss or damage to protected shipments between points 
in the United States and points’in the Dominion of Canada 
found to have been unlawful as to traffic from points in the 
United States to destinations in Canada. The determina- 
tion of the propriety of the proposed new tariff rule ap- 
plicable to shipments from points in Canada to destinations 
in the United States left with the Canadian commission. 


BY THE COMMISSION: - 

Rules of certain carriers governing heated car service 
provide for the protection of perishable articles from loss 
on account of frost, freezing, or overheating, under two 
so-called options: (1) The shipper furnishes the service 
and assumes all responsibility for loss not the direct re- 
sult of actionable negligence of the«carrier; and (2) the 
carrier, at the request of the shipper, furnishes the service 
and is liable for loss, not the direct result of actionable 
negligence of the shipper. When the carrier furnishés the 
service certain charges are provided in addition to the 
transportation charges. 

In supplement No. 10, filed to become effective October 
29, 1917, of Countiss, agent, tariff I. C. C. No. 1014, pro- 
viding rates for heated car service between points in Ore- 
gon, Washington, Idaho and Montana and points in the 
Dominion of Canada, as well as numerous points in the 
United States, the respondents herein proposed to confine 
the application of their liability for loss due to freezing 
or from artificially overheating, not the direct result of 
the negligence of the shipper, to between points in the 
United States and to provide a new paragraph as follows: 


(Applies only on freight destined to or shipped from points 
in Canada.) The Canadian carriers, on account of extremes in 
temperature, do not guarantee protection of carload shipments 
of perishable freight by the use of any artificial heat in transit 
) to cars held on tracks. Therefore, when artificial heat is 
urnished by carriers to such shipments on request of shipper 
or owner, it shall be solely at owner’s risk of loss or damage 
y heat or cold not the direct result of the actionable negli- 
8ence of the carriers. In such cases the charges for artificial 


heat furnished by carriers provided under option 2 will be col- 


. On protests of the General Brokerage Company, Grand 
oe N, D., on behalf of certain wholesale fruit houses 
Ocated i: Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta, Dominion 
of Canada, and of the Dominion Brokers, Limited, of Cal- 
*8ary, Alberta, Dominion of Canada, the operation of the 
Proposed amendment was suspended until August 28, 1918. 

On October 31, 1917, the Board of Railway Commission- 
rs for Canada, In the Matter of the Complaints of the 
General Brokerage Company et al., suspended similar 


clauses in the issue for Canada of the same tariff, until 
further order of the board. 

In its first supplemental order in this case, dated De- 
cember 3, 1917, the Commission suspended the operation 
of similar amendments in Canadian Northern Railway 
Company’s tariff I. C. C. No. W. 347, applying between 
Duluth, Minneapolis, St. Paul, and other points in Minne- 
sota, points in Wisconsin; Missouri River crossings and 
points in the Dominion of Canada; Great Northern Rail- 
way Company’s I. C. C. No. A-4452, applying betwten points 
in Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, and other 
states in the United States and points in the Dominion of 
Canada, and supplement No. 13 to Minneapolis, St. Paul & 
Sault Ste. Marie Railway Company’s I. C. C. No. 3857, ap- 
plying between points in Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, 


’ South Dakota, and Wisconsin_and points in the Dominion 


of Canada and the state of Washington, filed to become 
effective December 5, 1917. 

None of the respondents offered any evidence in justifica- 
tion of the proposed amendments to these tariffs. The only 
respondents represented in the proceeding either at the 
hearing or on brief are the Canadian Northern Railway 
Company, the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, and the 
Grand Trunk Pacific Railway Company. Their plea is that 
our jurisdiction does not obtain, and in support of that 
contention cite numerous decisions of this Commission. 
These decisions hold that traffic between the United States 
and an adjacent foreign country is within our jurisdiction 
to the extent of its movement within the United States. 
Black Horse Tobacco Co. vs. I. C. R. Co., 17 I. C. C.; 588 
(The Traffic World, Mar. 12, 1910, p. 302); Emery & Co. 
vs. B. & M. R. R., 38 I. C. C., 686 (The Traffic World, April 
29, 1916, p. 885). 

Upon this record, no’ evidence having been produced by 
respondents, nor justification made of the proposed rule in 
so far as it is applicable to transportation within the con- 
fines of the United States, to or from the Dominion of 
Canada-United States line, the examiner recommends that 
the Commission find the proposed amendments to have been 
not justified for application from points in the United 
States to the Canadian border or from the Canadian border 
to points within the United States specified in the tariffs 
the operation of which has been suspended in this pro- 
ceeding. : 


HARLAN, Commissioner: 


It appears from the foregoing statement of facts by the 
examiner who heard the testimony that under the existing 
tariffs of the respondents fruits and vegetables may move 
between interior Canadian points and interior points in 
the states of Oregon, Washington, Idaho, and Montana on 
joint through rates that offer shippers two alternatives. 
Under ‘one alternative the shippers furnish their own pro- 
tection against heat and cold, in which event they assume 
all responsibility for loss occasioned by those elements, 
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except such as may result directly from the actionable 
negligence of the carrier. Under the other alternative the 
carrier furnishes protection against heat and cold and 
assumes all responsibility for such loss not the direct re- 
sult of the negligence of the shipper. Under the latter 
arrangement the carrier makes certain charges in addi- 
tion to the transportation charges. At the request of the 
Canadian carriers our domestic lines filed tariffs proposing 
to cancel this second alternative and to put in its place a 
clause under which the carriers will continue to supply 
protection at the additional charge now in effect, but will 
accept no liability for any loss resulting from-heat or cold. 
The item states that it is published on account of the ex- 
tremes of temperature in Canada. It is this provision that 
is under suspension. e ; . 

As they had filed the suspended tariffs only because so 
requested by their Canadian connections the American re- 
spondents did not appear at the hearing. The Canadian 
lines were represented, however, and after a general ex- 
planation of their unsatisfactory experience under the pres- 
ent tariffs, raised a question as to the jurisdiction of this 
Commission to require the continuance of a tariff provision 
that imposes upon them a liability that they are no longer 
willing to accept. 

For some years joint through rates from Canadian points 
to interior domestic points have been regarded as being 
within the general control of the Canadian commission, 
while joint rates from domestic points to interior Canadian 
points are left under the general control of this Commis. 
sion. The origin and scope of this understanding between 
the two commissions is explained in International Paper 
Co. vs. D. & H. Co., 33 I. C. C., 320 (The Traffic World, 
March 13, 1915, p. 541). It is also referred to in Rates on 
High Explosives to G. T. Ry. System Stations, 33 I. C. C., 
567 (The Traffic World, May 1, 1915, p. 943), and was 
followed in Aetna Powder Co. vs. Wabash R. R. Co., 39 
I. C. C., 199 (The Traffic World, May 27, 1916, p. 1094). It 
has proved to be an efficient working arrangement and will 
not be departed from by this Commission on light grounds, 
although we have felt it necessary to point out that our 
jurisdiction extends to the service of our domestic lines 
performed within the United States and to the charges 
therefor and that where circumstances seem to make such 
a course necessary we would require the domestic carrier 
to withdraw from participation in joint through rates to 
and from Canadian interior points and to establish a local 
or proportional rate to and from the border. 

Whether by his recommendation that the Commission 
enter a finding that the rule under suspension has not 
been justified, in so far as it is applicable to transporta- 
tion within the confines of the United States, the examiner 
intended to suggest that the American lines should with- 
draw from the existing joint through rates on fruits and 
vegetables moving to and from the Canadian points and 
that they should be required to publish local or propor- 
tional rates to and from the border is not altogether clear. 
But whether the traffic shall continue to move on joint 
through rates or upon local or proportional rates to and 
from the Canadian border, it would necessarily move as 
through traffic, and the examiner’s proposal, if adopted, 
might result in a difference in the character of the liability 
of the Canadian and that of the American lines and might 
also involve the necessity, in order to fix the liability of 
the respective lines participating in the service, of open- 
ing the cars at the border to ascertain the condition of 
the traffic at that point. It is doubtful whether this would 
be practicable and whether such an arrangement would be 
satisfactory either to the carriers or to the shippers. More- 
over, under certain weather conditions, the opening of the 
- cars at the international line would not improbably result 
in damage to their contents. 

Under all the circumstances disclosed of record, and in 
view of the fact that the so-called Cummins amendment to 
the act to regulate commerce does not relate to traffic 
moving from points in an adjacent foreign country to 


points in the United States, we are inclined to leave with. 


the Canadian commission the determination of the pro- 


priety of the proposed new tariff rule respecting the lia- 


bility of the carriers for damages resulting from heat or 
cold to fruits and vegetables moving from interior Ca- 
nadian points to interior points in the United States under 
joint rates. Should the Canadian commission feel that the 
present rule in that particular involves hardships from 
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which «the carriers should be relieved, the shippers of such 
traffic would be remitted to their remedies in the courts. 

It is our understanding, however, that the bulk of the 
traffic affected by the proposed rule here under suspension 
moves from domestic points to interior Canadian points, 
Such traffic is affected by the Cummins amendment. Omit. 
ting parts that are not pertinent, that provision as it now 
appears in the act to regulate commerce, as amended, reads 
as follows: 


That any common carrier * * * subject to the provisions 
of this act receiving property for transportation from * * ¢ 
any point in the United States to a point in an adjacent foréign 
country shall issue a receipt or bill of. lading therefor, and shal] 
be liable to the lawful holder thereof for any loss, damage or 
injury to such property caused by it or by any common carrier 
* * * to which such property may be delivered or over whose 
line or lines such property may pass within the United States 
or within an adjacent foreign country when transported on a 
through bill of lading, and no contract, receipt, rule, regulation 
or other limitation of any character whatsoever, shall exempt 
such common carrier * * * from the liability hereby im- 
posed; and any such common carrier * * * from any point 
in the United States to a point in an adjacent foreign country 
* * * shall be liable to the lawful holder of said receipt or 
bill of lading * * * whether such receipt or bill of lading 
has been issued or not, for the full actual loss, damage, or in- 
jury to such property caused by it or by any such common 
carrier, railroad or transportation company to which such prop- 
erty may be delivered or over whose line or lines such property 
may pass within the United states or within an adjacent for- 
eign country when transported on a through bill of lading, not- 
withstanding any limitation of liability or limitation of the 
amount of recovery or represerttation or agreement as to value 
in any such receipt or bill of lading, or in any contract, rule, 
regul n, or in any tariff filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Com ion; and any such limitation, without respect to the 
manner or form in which it is sought to be made is hereby 
declared to be unlawful and void. 


While we have approved rates on fruits and vegetables 
offering shippers the two alternatives—(a) of furnishing 
their own protection against loss or damage by heat or 
cold with an assumption by them of all responsibility not 
the result of the negligence of the carrier, or (b) requiring 
the carrier, for an additional charge, to furnish protection 
and assume the liability for loss or damage resulting from 
heat or cold when not the result of the negligence of the 
shipper—Protection of Potato Shipments in Winter, 29 I. 
C. C., 504 (The Traffic World, March 14, 1914, p. 504)— 
and see no occasion for holding such adjustments to be 
illegal, the rule:-under suspension, while retaining for the 
carrier the present extra charge for the heating service on 
traffic moving from domestic points to interior Canadian 
points, proposes to relieve the carrier from all liability, 
although the extra charge is intended to compensate it for 
the element of risk involved. Such a rule we regard as 
hostile to the provision in the law just quoted. 

It follows from what has been said that the tariff rule 
under suspension must be canceled, permanently, so far as 
it affects the traffit in question to interior Canadian points, 
and until the matter shall have had consideration by the 
Canadian commission, so far as it may affect such traffic 
from Canadian points to interior domestic points. As the 
control and operation of the lines of the respondents have 
been taken over by the Director-General of Railroads since 
the record in this investigation was closed and submitted, 
an order giving effect to the findings herein seems unneces- 
sary, it being assumed that the matter will have timely 
attention by the Director-General in conformity herewith. 


POSTPONE CLASS RATES 


New England interests, by means of violent protests, 
have persuaded the Administration to indefinitely post: 
pone the publication of class increases from New England 
to trunk line which Boston shippers believe would shut 
them out of business west of the Hudson River. One 
increase will show the character of the proposal. Under 
the proposed class scale, the rate from Boston to New 
ark, N. J., Philadelphia and Philadelphia rate points 
would go up from 42.5 cents on June 24 to 72 cents first 
class under 28. The increase would be to only 53 cents, 
but the New Haven claims that to enable it to obtail 
the full benefit of the Anderson report and clear fourth 
section, it must make that big jump of 19 cents over. the 
maximum of 28. 
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PRIVATE CAR DECISION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

In No. 4906,-known as the private car case, the opinion 
peing by Commissioner McChord, it is stated that it is to 
the interest of everybody that transportation in privately 
owned cars should be continued under rules that will 
assure efficient handling without discrimination against 
any shipper or particular description of traffic. Its hardest 
order against any present practice is that owners of cars 
shall not be allowed to re-ice in transit either their own 
or cars of their competitors. It says carriers should pro- 
_yide in their tariffs that private cars standing on the 
tracks of their owners should not be subject to demurrage, 
thereby reversing the rule in the Proctor & Gamble case. 
M. C. B. rules, the decision says, should not be put into 
tariffs. Other recommendations are that ‘shippers should be 
permitted to obtain cars from sources independent of car- 
riers; ne charge should be made in addition to the rate 
for furnishing refrigerator tank or other special type car 
unless rates are predicated on use of less expensive type 
of equipment; that mileage should be computed both loaded 
and empty without deductions for movements in switching 
districts; that allowance of three-fourths of a cent should 
be increased to one cent on live poultry palace stock and 
heater cars, but not on stock, coal, coke, rack, flat, box or 
pocket cars, although privately owned, because they are 


because_such an arrangement involved carriers not parties 
to the complaint. : 

The Commission, however, reiterated its expectation that 
the Great Northern will make arrangements for the re 
moval of the prejudicial situation. 


TENTATIVE REPORT ON POTATO 
RATES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
In a tentative report on No. 10081, Rice Potato Com- 
pany vs. Baltimore & Ohio et al., Examiner Graham rec- 
ommends that the Commission report that the through 
rates on potatoes from Rice, Minn., to destinations in 
Iowa, Missouri and Illinois were unlawful because in ex- 
cess of the aggregate of intermediates and that to the 
points in those states and Central Freight Association ter- 
ritory where there are no through rates, they were unduly 
discriminatory in favor of potatoes from the Princeton 
group in Minnesota, because more than two cents higher 
than from the Princeton group. 
The report also recommends an order of reparation and 
a denial of fourth section relief in favor of the through 
rates in excess of the combinations. 


PRIORITY AGENTS UNNECESSARY 


= oC a 


ordinary types such as railroads provide; that tariffs should 
provide for return to owner unless otherwise ordered; 


The War Industries ‘Board authorizes the following: 
Edwin B. Parker, priorities commissioner of the War 


~~ 


= & oe 
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that where carriers furnish tank cars they shall prescribe [ndustries Board, has issued a letter pointing out to man- 
rules for their fair distribution. The order requires in- ufacturers and the public generally the uselessness and in- 
creased allowance to be paid and abolition on demurrage . advisability of employing agents to obtain priority certifi- 
charges on private cars on owners’ tracks on or before cates or preference treatment from the board. The letter 
October 15. follows: 


“To the Public: 
TENTATIVE REPORT ON MILLING IN 


“The attention of the Priorities Division of the War In- 

TRANSIT dustries Board has been called to the fact that certain 

; ‘ individuals are offering their services and soliciting em- 

In a tentative report on No. 7803, Royal Milling Co. vs. ployment to present priority applications and procure the 
Great Northern, with which No. 7894 was tried, Examiner 
Graham recommends a re-affirmance on rehearing, a find- 


issuance of priority certificates, and also to use their al- 
; ; leged influence in having industries accorded preferential 
ing. that the maintenance of a transit charge of two cents 


treatment. 


on wheat milled at Great Falls, Mont., while no such 


charge is exacted at the términal milling points like Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul on the east and Seattle and Tacoma 
on the west, results in undue prejudice against the com- 
plainant. 


“The rules and regulations of the Priorities Division are 


clear, simple, can be readily followed and will be furnished 
to anyone applying therefor. 
not only burdens the applicant for priority with a wholly 


The employment of agents 


unnecessary expense, but an attempt on the part of such 
agents to exert personal influence—which it is needless to 
say they do not possess—may have a tendency to prejudice 
the applicant’s cause.” 


This matter has been in the final disposition stage for 
more than two years. In July, 1916, in 41 I. C. C., 263, the 
Commission reported that neither the transit charge nor 
the rate and charge combined was unreasonable. Another 
Teport was made in 47 I. C. C., 263, in November, 1917, 
aid the tentative report is on rehearing on that. 


In the 1917 report the Commission said that the two- 
cent charge amounted to an undue prejudice against the 
Great Falls complainant and directed the defendant to 
remove it by one .of three suggested methods. Instead it 
asked for another trial. It was granted, with the result 
that Examiner Graham recommends as before set forth. 


FEDERAL MANAGER FOR PULLMAN 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
Christening the operating department of the Pullman 
Company the Pullman Lines, so as to distinguish it from 
the manufacturing department of that company, McAdoo 
to-day appointed L. S. Taylor, comptroller of that com- 
pany, to be federal manager of the car line part of that 
company, which has been taken over by the government. 
He is to separate himself from the Pullman corporation 
and become the government’s agent in the management of 
that property. 


The Great Northern is not responsible for the situation 
at the twin cities, but the Commission is of the opinion 
that it can adjust the transit charge at Great Falls in 
such a way as to put the complainant more nearly on a 
footing of equality with its competitors at the terminal 
Mills. It objected to a suggestion that it make arrange- 
ments at the twin cities for placing the mills on equality, 


- 


The terms on which the company is to be dismembered 
have not been settled, but the Pullman company has not 
objected to the steps the government has taken. 
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RELATIONSHIP OF MARKETS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

With a view to putting all primary and terminal grain 
markets on an equality so far as rates are concerned, Di- 
rector-General McAdoo has instructed the Western Traffic 
Committee to take up the subject of the relationship of 
markets. at a meeting in Chicago August 20. The com- 
mittee will work on-the principle that markets are en- 
titled to such recognition as will enable them to use their 
marketing machinery and facilities to expedite the move- 
ment of grain crops. Nearly every market now has a 
complaint that one or more of its competitors has an un- 
fair advantage. At this meeting inequalities of all kinds 
will be ironed out, whether caused by Order No. 28 or 
inherited. 

Minneapolis, the keenest complainant against the No. 
28 adjustment, will have relief before August 20, probably 
by the installation of a proportional rate of 9.5 cents to 
Chicago instead of the local rate three cents higher. Pub- 
lication of such a rate foreshadows similar action respect- 
ing Duluth. Otherwise Minneapolis elevators are likely 
to remain unused to a large extent, while eastern and 
country elevators will be crowded. - 

Strong represéntations in behalf of a rate adjustment 
that will permit the country to have the full benefit of 
the 53,500,000 bushels storage capacity of the grain ele- 
vators at Minneapolis and of the largest collection of 
flouring mills in the world was made to Director Chambers 
August 14 and 15 by John R. Mitchell, member of the 
Federal Reserve Bank board for the district in which 
Minneapolis is situated, and John C. McHugh, secretary 
of the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce. 
either that through rates be made from the grain fields 
of the northwest to Chicago and other lake ports, or pro- 
portionals be established from Minneapolis that will make 
it possible for the grain to be hauled to Minneapolis and 
placed in the elevators there. 
lished, then Minneapolis can handle the grain under transit 
rates. 

Under the adjustment now Minneapolis merchants must 
pay full locals in and out. As a consequence grain goes to 
Chicago, Duluth or the already congested elevators of the 
east. The eastern elevators cannot take the grain as fast 
as the country elevators receive it. The result is con- 
gestion at both country and Atlantic seaboard elevators, 
which will be made worse as the harvesting nears an end. 

Messrs. Mitchell and McHugh contended that it would 
be -to the interest of the whole country to have the grain 
ears of the northwest sent to the nearest terminal mar- 
kets, there unloaded and sent back in the shortest possible 
time to the grain fields. As the rates are now adjusted 
the cars go through to Chicago and the eastern markets on 
the through rates to those points and the elevators in Min- 
neapolis have not the privilege of being whistling stations. 
They told Mr. Chambers they were not asking that Min- 
neapolis receive any advantage, but merely that rates be 
made so that the country will have the full benefit of 
the grain handling machinery built up at Minneapolis, 
while it was to the selfish interest of the Great Northern 
and Northern Pacific to haul grain to that city. He said 
that when they bought the Burlington, their interest was 
to haul to Chicago and when the Soo Line bought the 
Wisconsin Central, its interest was to haul to Duluth. 
‘They said that while Chicago and Duluth are on the 
Great Lakes, the bodies of water do not belong to them. 
They made the further point that there is not now any 
reason why any railroad should undertake to preserve to 


They asked’ 


If through rates are estab-~ 


itself the long haul, because the earnings of each company 
are guaranteed by the government. 


DIRECTOR-GENERAL EXPLAINS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureay, 
The Director-General has just issued the following state 
ment to the public: *, 


Complaints have reached me from time to time of over. 
crowded trains and unsatisfactory conditions prevailing jp 
some sections of the country in passenger train service, | 
feel certain that there are grounds for some of these com. 
plaints, but I am sure the public will be interested to know 
that the reasons are twofold: 

First, the great number of troops now being handled 
over the various railroads between the homes and the 
cantonments, between the different cantonments and then 
to the seaboard, is making extraordinary demands upon 
the passenger car and sleeping car equipment of the coun. 
try. This has caused a scarcity of day coaches and sleep 
ing cars which it is impossible to. remedy immediately. 

Secondly, the increased demands upon track and ter. 
minal facilities for the transportation of the tremendous 
amounts of coal, food supplies, raw materials and other 
things required for military,and naval operations, as well 
as for the support of the civil population of the country, 
force the largest possible curtailment of passenger train 
service. The movements of troops and war materials are, 
of course, of paramount importance and must be given at 
all times the right of way. 

It was hoped that the increase in passenger rates re 
cently made would have the wholesome effect of reducing 
unnecessary passenger traffic throughout the country. The 


‘smaller the number of passengers who travel, the greater 


the number of locomotives and cars and the larger the 
amount of track and terminal facilities that will be freed 
for essential troop and war material movements. En 
gineers, firemen and other skilled laborers will also be re 
leased for service on troop and necessary freight trains. 
Among the many patriotic duties of the American public 


‘at this time is the duty to refrain from traveling unneces 


sarily. Every man, woman and child who can avoid using 
passenger trains at this time should do so. I earnestly 
hope that they will do so. Not only will they liberate 
essential transportation facilities which are necessary for 
war purposes, but they will save money which they can 
invest in Liberty Bonds and thereby help themselves as 
well as their country; and the fewer who travel, the more 
ample the passenger train service will be. 

I may add that consistently with the paramount demanés 
of the war, every possible effort is being made by the 
Railroad Administration to supply the largest possible 
amount of comfortable and prompt passenger train service. 


COAL TRANSPORTATION 


Attaching two newspaper editorials, R. H. Aishton, re 
gional director, writes to northwestern railroads as fol 


lows: 

I beg to call your attention to the attached newspaper 
clipping from the Chicago Herald-Examiner of August 12, 
1918, urging, on behalf of the President, that coal miners 
get out every pound of coal possible. 

This applies with equal force to the railroad end of tt, 
and I wish that you would please impress on all sub 
ordinate officers the absolute necessity of seeing that the 
greatest maximum utility is gotten out of coal cars, and 
that extraordinary efforts are put forth in order to kee? 
the mines in full operation so far as the supply of equi 
ment is concerned. : 

The public importance of this is emphasized by the edi- 
torial from the Chicago Tribune of today, also attached. 
If there is any failure in commercial fuel supply, please 
see that such failure cannot possibly be charged in aly 
degree to your railroad or any of its officers or employ® 
for any neglect to provide adequate transportation service 
for fuel and fuel cars. 

* To insure full car supply at coal mines, it is imperative 
that: 

1. Loaded cars must not be delayed in transit or # 
destination; : 
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9, Coal empties must be moved daily; 

3. It is suggested the practice of certain lines operating 
mine empty, clean-up trains daily might be profitably 
adopted, thereby insuring regular and current movement 
of empties to mines. = 

4, Accumulate in train lots and give preferential serv- 
ice, if necessary, to insure current movement to mines. 

5. Impress transportation department forcibly there 
must be no slowing up in movement coal or mine empties 
regardless of increased traffic occasioned by usual heavy 
fall business and grain movement, 


MORE CARS FOR COAL 


Manager Kendall, of the Car Service Section, in hjs 
Supplement No. 1 to Circular CS-13, has issued the follow- 
ing order, looking to an increase in the supply of cars for 
loading coal: 

In accordance with the understanding expressed in Car 
Service Section Circular CS-13, and to avoid decline in 
coal loading, carriers will immediately amend their prac- 
ties regarding car supply for stone, sand and gravel so 
as to increase cars available for coal loading as promptly 
and as greatly as possible. Necessary curtailment of open 
top car supply for stone, sand and gravel must be effected 
so as to least affect the movement of raw materials for 
blast furnace and foundry operations. 

Non-coal producing railroads will be expected hereunder 
to more promptly return empty open top cars to their coal 
producing connections. 


SAILING DAY PLANS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

As part of the sailing day scheme, a suggestion has 
been made that L. C. L. shipments from a given city to 
a particular region of ‘destinations be confined to a speci- 
fed railroad. For instance, a concrete suggestion under 
consideration by the sailing day committee that has Phila- 
delphia within its jurisdiction is that L. C. L. shipments 
for the northwest, that is, beyond Chicago, be carried via 
the Philadelphia & Reading and its connections. 

An inkling of what is under consideration has reached 
those who are interested in such shipments to that terri- 
tory of destination and it has aroused the opposition of 
those whose shipping points are situated on other railroads 
and who have been using either trap cars or hauling to 
freight stations nearer than those of the Philadelphia & 
Reading. Under the ferry car rules, of course, such cars 
are furnished only when the carrier setting the car is to 
have the road haul. That rule, unless modified, would re- 
quire those whose warehouses are on the Pennsylvania, to 
either give up the business to the destination territory or 
Make arrangements to haul to the Philadelphia & Reading 
loading places. 

Owing to the fact that so many things have been pro- 
posed since the government took over the railroads that 
had been disapproved by the Commission, some of those 
Who helped defeat the move made by the railroads to 
either eliminate trap or ferry car service or make it ex- 
tremely expensive are inclined to the belief that some of 
their former railroad friends who are now government em- 
Dloyes are trying to “put over” something that will have 
the effect of depriving the shippers, during the period of 
federal control, of the benefits of trap and ferry car service, 
hotwithst.nding, as the shippers believe, they convinced 
the Commission that such service results in a saving of 
equipmen! and of expense to the shipper. It.is assumed 
that the suggestion has been made to at least the chair- 
men of aii the committees appointed to consider the exten- 
Sion of the sailing day idea. The chairmen, appointed by 
Manager “endall of the Car Service Séction, are: 
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Bastern—C. H. Ketcham, inspector of transportation on 
the staff of the regional director. 

Allegheny—J. R. Kearney, assistant to the vice-president 
of the B. & O. 

Pocahontas—J. A. Talbot, superintendent of car service 
on the N. & W. 

Southern—E. A. De Funiak, formerly general freight 
agent of the L. & N. at Montgomery. 

Northwestern—T. C. Proctor, formerly assistant general 


- freight agent of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 


Central Western—George Morton, assistant general 
freight agent of the C. B. & Q. at Chicago. : 

Southwestern—F. M. Luecore, assistant general. manager 
of the Southern Pacific, Louisiana Lines. 


OBSERVANCE OF EMBARGOES 


R. H. Aishton, regional director, writes to northwestern 
railroads as follows: 


The Clearing House Committee in Chicago, handling 
embargoed cars, disposed of 259 cars during the week end- 
ing July 27, all of which were loaded in violation of em- 
bargoes. 

The failure to observe embargo instructions was one 
of the causes of the serious accumulation during the past 
winter, and it is extremely important that such instruc- 
tions are issued by each line as will positively insure that 
cars are not loaded in violation of existing embargoes. 

If any difficulty is experienced in disposing of cars that 
are loaded, but not delivered to your connections subse- 
quent to the issuance of the embargo, please call it to the 
attention of this office. 





YARD OPERATIONS 


R. H. Aishton, regional director, has issued the follow- 
ing to northwestern railroads: 

Complaints from shippers respecting delays to cars in- 
dicate necessity for careful consideration of the following: 

1. That the operation of yards be so arranged as to 
provide as nearly as possible continuous movement of 


_ traffic. 


2. Where for any reason continuous movement is im- 
possible, cars should be moved in the order of arrival. 

3. Most aggravating complaints arise from delay to in- 
dividual cars for which no reasonable or satisfactory ex- 
planation can be offered..-This is particularly true at a 
season of the year when yards are free from congestion. 

4. It is the duty of operating organizations to know 
that the work is so arranged in all yards as to avoid un- 
usual delays. Reports made by inspectors show that on 
many lines there has not been provided a system that 
insures unfailing attention ‘to all loaded cars that for any 
reason fall out of the regular current of movement, in- 
cluding no bills, cars improperly billed, cars held for dis- 
position or recOnsignment, company material, and cars in 
bad order, including the repair of loaded cars in preference. 

5.- A careful study should be made of the organization 
and facilities at all important yards and terminals to in- 
sure a proper and efficient method; . 

(a) as to proper organization of force, , 

(b) assignment of individual responsibility of duties, 

(c) ‘supervision of office and yard operations, 

(d) working facilities of yards and power, 

(e) yard office facilities. 
6. It is suggested that with the curtailed activities of 
traffic department some of the various employes, formerly 
acting as traveling agents, might, with profit, be put in 
charge of yard office organizations at some of the larger 
terminals or assigned to special duties in connection there- 

with. E 

7. With efficiently organized force should follow a very 
careful study to determine a possibility of further exten- 
sion of solid trainload movement to avoid switching en 
route. This plan is now in effect from the larger ter- 
minals to the seaboard, and the average miles per car per 
day made by these, solid trains handling full tonnage is 
the best indication of the importance of extending this 
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practice wherever possible, Where there is not sufficient 
tonnage available, loads for common points should be as- 
sembled together to facilitate train lot consolidations at 


other points. 


8. Delays in yards and congestions are frequently caused 
by failure of agents to observe embargoes. No valid ex- 
cuse exists for this if clear instructions are in the hands 
of every agent as to embargoes in effect. Prompt report 
should be made to this office of any accumulation of cars 
occasioned by loading prior to issuance of embargoes with 
details as to car numbers and full billing reference. 

The larger part of the transportation troubles of the 
railroads arises from improper conditions in the terminals, 
and if you will provide a proper organization and direct 
them on the lines outlined above, with such further direc- 
tions as your experience no doubt will dictate, it will bring 
surprising results. 

May I not ask that all officers responsible for terminal 
and yard operation on your line be especially directed and 
instructed to give these matters their very closest atten- 
tion and may I further ask that you have experienced men 
especially detailed to check up the operation of these yards 
to the end that the Railroad Administration may get the 
most efficient operation possible out of their operation, 
and that you advise me of action you have taken. 


ASKS PENSION SYSTEM DATA 


In P. S. & A. Circular No. 22 Director Prouty ordered 
the chief accounting officers of all carriers under Federal 
control to at once prepare and forward to him, not later 
than September 15, a statement giving a concise and brief 
outline of the pension system or plan, if any, in effect 
December 31, 1917. If no regular system or plan was in 
effect and payments were made in the nature of pensions, 
outline the method of calculating such payments and the 
method of selection of the pensioners. In addition to the 
foregoing, fully answer the following questions: 

1. Was the system or plan continued after December 
31, 1917, and is it in effect at the present time? If dis- 
continued after December 31, 1917, advise when and why 





* discontinued. 


2. Are the payments to pensioners being made on ac- 
count of the Director-General and tréated as part of operat- 
ing expenses? 

3. Has the rate of payment for pensions been~increased 
or decreased since December 31, 1917? If so, give particu- 
lars and authority therefor. 

4. State the total amount of increases or decreases 
caused by changes in rates of pensions paid from January 1 
to June 30, 1918. 

5. Does the corporation or do the employes contribute 
to the pension fund, or to the payments that were made to 
pensioners subsequent to December 31? If so, to what 
extent and how were these contributions made and ac- 
gounted for? 

6. State the number of retired employes (not including 
officers) that were being paid pensions in the month of 
December, 1917. 

7. State for each month separately for the period Janu- 
ary 1 to June 30, 1918, the number of employes (not in- 
cluding officers) that were paid pensions and the aggre- 
gate monthly amount paid, and the amount thereof that 
was charged to operating expenses. 

8. State the number of retired officers that were paid pen- 
sions in the month of December, 1917, and the aggregate 
amount of pensions paid. 

9. State for each month separately for the period Janu- 
ary 1 to June 30, 1918, the number of retired officers that 
were paid pensions and the aggregate monthly amount paid, 
and the amount thereof that was charged to operating 
expenses. 


~ 
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10. Submit a list of the names and designations cf re. 
tired officers to whom pensions have been paid durin: the 
period from January 1 to June 30, 1918, and state the 
monthly amount of salary paid at the date of retirement 
and the monthly rate of the pension paid at June 30, 1918. 

11. State for the month of December and separately for 
the months January to June, 1918, inclusive, the number 
of employes and officers, not included in any of the fore. 
going answers, that are carried on the regular payrolls, 
who perform little or no service or a different service than 
when regularly employed, and who receive full or partial 
rates of compensation formerly paid, but who, because of 
the absence of a pension plan, or because of the belief that 
pension plans might be discontinued, are not carried on the 
pension rolls. 

12. State in reference to Question 11 separately, for 
each month, the total amounts paid, and show the ac. 
counts charged therewith and the amount distributed to 
each account, showing, in addition, the name of each per. 
son so appearing on the payroll for the month of June, 
1918, and.the amount payable to such person for that month. 

13. What portion, if any, of the amount charged to 
operating expenses for pensions paid during the period 
January 1 to June 30 is chargeable to the corporation? 


URGES COURTESY 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

Director-General McAdoo, in General Order No. 40, 
asks, in the following language, courtesy toward the pub 
lic by all railway employes: 

Complaints have reached me from time to time that 
employes are not treating the public with as much con 
sideration and courtesy under government control of the 
railroads as under private control. I do not know how 
much courtesy was accorded the public under private 
control, and I have no basis, therefore, for accurate con- 
parison. I hope, however, that the reports of discourtesy 
under government administration of the railroads are it- 
correct, or that they are at least confined to a relatively 
few cases. Whatever may be the merits of these com 
plaints, they draw attention to a question which is of the 
utmost importance in the management of the railroads. 


For many years it was popularly believed that “the 
public be damned” policy was the policy of the railroads 
under private control. Such .a policy is indefensible 
either under private control or government control. It 
would be particularly indefensible under public control 
when railroad employes are the direct servants of the 
public. “The public be damned” policy will in no cit 
cumstances be tolerated on the railroads under goverl: 
ment control. Every employe of thé railroad should take 
pride in serving the public courteously and efficiently. 
Courtesy costs nothing and when it is dispensed it makes 
friends of the public and adds to the self-respect of the 
employe. 4 

My attention has also been called to the fact that ei 
ployes have sometimes offered as an excuse for their owl 
shortcomings, or as a justification for delayed trains 
other difficulties, the statement that “Uncle Sam is mur 
ning the railroads now,” or “These are McAdoo’s orders,” 
etc. Nothing could be more reprehensible than statentents 
of this character, and nothing could be more hurtful 
the success of the Railroad Administration or to the wel 
fare of railroad employes themselves. No doubt, thos? 
who have made them have done so thoughtlessly if most 
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instances, but thé harm is just as great if a thing of this 
sort is done thoughtlessly as if it is done deliberately. 


There are many people who for partisan.or selfish pur- 
poses wish government operation of the railroads to be 
afailure. Every employe who is discourteous to the pub- 
lic or makes excuses or statements of the kind I have 
described is helping these partisan or selfish interests to 
discredit government control of railroads. 


Recently the wages of railroad employes were largely 
increased, involving an addition to railroad operating ex- 
penses Of more than $475,000,000 per annum. In order 
to meet this increase, the public has been called upon 
to pay largely increased passenger and freight rates. The 
people have accepted this new burden cheerfully and 
patriotically. The least that every employe can do in 
return is to serve the public courteously, faithfully and 
efficiently. ' 

A great responsibility and duty rest upon the railroad 
employes of the United States. Upon their loyalty, effi- 
ciency and patriotism depends in large part America’s 
success and the overthrow of the Kaiser and all that he 
represents. Let us not fail to measure up to our duty, 
and to the just demand of the public that railroad service 
shall not only be efficient, but that it shall always be 
courteously administered. 


SAILING DAYS IN SOUTHWEST 


Regional Director Bush, in his circular, No. 71, an- 
nounces that a committee to develop concentration of 
merchandise loading and sailing day plan, with headquar- 
ters at Houston, Tex., has been appointed, with member- 
ship as follows: F. M. Lucore, assistant general manager, 
§. P. lines, Houston, Tex.; T. P. Adams, local freight 
agent, Mo. Pac., St. Louis, Mo.; J. H. Doggrell, superin- 
tendent transportation, Frisco, Springfield, Mo.; O. C. 
Smith, superintendent car system, M., K. & T., Parsons, 
Kan.; E. J. Lambert, superintendent Trans-Miss. Terminal, 
New Orleans, La. : 


This committee is authorized to call upon railroads in 
the southwestern region for such information and reports 
concerning L. C. L. traffic as may be required, and all 
concerned should be instructed to co-operate fully with 
the committee to the end that the best results may be 
obtained. 


LAND GRANT RATES 


Regional Director Markham, in his Circular No. 91, 
makes the following statement to the government-con- 
trolled lines in the Allegheny region: 


It has been agreed between the United States Railroad 
inistration and the War Department that third-class 
freight rates, subject to land grant deductions, will be 
applied to shipments of military impedimenta, described 
8 follows: 
Military Impedimenta::- 

Camp equippage, subsistence, stores, medical stores, 

emergency ammunition and other property of the U. S. 

y, Navy or Marine Corps, other than live stock, gener- 
ally known as im dimenta, accompanying troops, loaded 
in miscellaneous qtantities in mixed carloads, and cov- 
ered by government bills of lading (without requiring list- 

Ng or specific packing, but simply described as military 
impedimenta), minimum weight 24,000 pounds. 

Does not inelude personal baggage or other property of 
Officers or men. Such baggage or property will be han- 
dled only under terms and conditions of current passen- 
eer and freight tariffs. 

Please arrange to render bills on this basis. 
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WAR TAX ON FEEDING IN TRANSIT 
AND YARDAGE 


Regional Director Bush,*in Order No. 40, makes the fol- 
lowing ruling as to the application of war tax on bills 
covering feeding in transit and yardage of live stock at 
destination: Some controversy arose as to the application 
of war tax on bills covering feeding in transit and yardage 
of live stock at destination, and. the matter was referred 
to the Internal Revenue Bureau, Treasury Department, for 
final determination. The queries submitted to the Treas- 
ury Department, together with the finding on each, are as 
follows: 


1. Should the tax be paid by the owner on live stock 
stopped for feed, water and rest as required by the Twenty- 
eight Hour Law (34 Stat. 607) on feed bills-which accrue? 

(a) When the railroad admits its liability for the extra 
feed and willingly assumes the cost thereof. 

Finding: If the amount of the feed bill is collected by 
the carrier from the consignee or consignor, it is a charge 
incurred in connection with transportation and is taxable, 
unless such charge is absorbed in the through rate col- 
lected by the carrier. 

(b) When-the feeding service is performed by other 
than railroad employes and the charge therefor not cov- ° 
ered by any tariff publication. 

Finding: If the feeding service is performed on behalf 
of the carrier and the charge therefor is collected by the 
carrier or by another on behalf of the carrier from the 
consignor or consignee, the charge is incidental to the 
transportation of the property, and it is taxable, unless 
such charge is absorbed in the through rate collected by 
the carrier. ; 

(c) When the feeding service is performed by railroad 
employes but not covered by any tariff publication. 

Finding: Same answer as No. 1 (b). 

(d) When the owner pays for the feeding service direct 
to those performing the service and the charge does not 
follow as advances on the waybill nor does the carrier have 
record of same. 

Finding: If the charge for this feeding service is not 
included in the total amount collected by the carrier for 
the transportation of the property, it is not taxable. 

(e) When the feeding service is performed by the car- 
riers’ employes after delivery has been made to consignee 
and the transportation has entirely ceased, e. g., shipments 
to the East Buffalo Stock Yards of the New York Central 
are delivered to consignee who is dependent upon the New 
York Central Stock Yard employes to. feed the stock 
while awaiting sale. 7 

Finding: If the transportation has been actually com- 
pleted by delivery of the property to the consignee and 
the cancellation of the bill of lading, the tax would not 
apply to charges for feeding services rendered subsequent- 
ly thereto; even though the stock yards where such feed- 
ing services are performed is owned and operated by the 
carrier who transported the live stock. 4 

2. Should the tax be paid by the owner of live stock on 
feeding charges on animals such as sheep or cattle which 
is stopped off at an intermediate feeding or finishing sta- 
tion for a long period of time under tariffs permitting this 
privilege when certain rules are complied with? 

(a) When the carrier completely surrenders possession 
of the stock to the owner or his agent and disclaims all 
liability until their return into transportation. The feed- 
ing or fattening to be done by persons-in no way connected 
with the railroad company. (See C. B. & Q. R. R. Tariff, 
I. C. C. No. 11405 for examples.) 

Finding: Same answer as No. 1 (e). 

(b) When the carrier operates the feeding yard, such 
as the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad yard at 
Montgomery, IIl., atid makes a-charge for. the use of their 
pastures and feed dots which-are-embodied<in tariffs such 
as C. B & Q. Tariff, I. C. C. No. 11941, this*tariff-including 
charges for grazing and shearing in addition to feeding. _ 

Finding: If the grazing, shearing and feeding services 
are rendered by.the carrier in connection with the trans- 
portation of the live stock, the charges for such services 
are taxable. 

3. Should the tax be paid by the owner of live stock on 
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yardage charges, i. e., payment of certain amounts per 100 
pounds, or per animal yarded after delivery to the con- 
signee at stock yards owned or operated by railroads? 
(a) When such yardage is not published in any tariff. 
(b) When it is published in a tariff. 
Finding: Same answer as No. 1 (e). 
In collecting freight charges and taxes at various feed- 
ing and yarding points, you should be governed by the 
ruling of the Treasury Department. 


CHICAGO RECONSIGNMENT BUREAU 


Establishment of a reconsignment and diversion bureau 
and passing report office for fruits and vegetables from 
the west to the east has been sent out by George H. 
Ingalls, resident traffic manager in Chicago. In his an- 
nouncement Mr. Ingalls said: 


A Reconsigning and Diversion Bureau, in charge of 
J. B. Crawford, Room 1402, No. 58 East Washington street, 


- Chicago, Ill., has been established for the purpose of pro- 


viding facilities for the transmission of informatioh to 
shippers and receivers and, ultimately, for the handling 
of reconsignments and diversions of fruits and vegetables 
moving from the west to eastern destinations. 

Agencies of the Bureau will be established at Buffalo, 
Boston, Cleve?and, Cincinnati, Detroit, Indianapolis, Pitts- 
burgh and New York. 

Telegraphic passing reports of cars destined to the fol- 
lowing points will be communicated to shippers and re- 


_ceivers as outlined below: 


Destination Passing at Shipments Routed 
Detroit, Mich...... Chicago All lines 
Se PES Chicago All lines 
Cleveland, O....... Chicago All lines 
Cipcsmati, ©... 6. Chicago All lines 
Indfanapolis, Ind...Chicago All lines 
Pittsburgh, Pa..... Chicago All lines 
Boston, Mass...... Chicago-Buffalo Via Buffalo 
Boston, Mass..... Chicago-Hornell Erie-D. & H.-B. & M. 
TUGW  TOPK .< cecace Chicago-Hornell Erie R. R. 


Reports will be transmitted to other points as condi- 


tions warrant. 

Consolidated mail reports, showing departure of all cars 
from Chicago, will be sent agents of the Bureau at the 
above points in order to provide record on cars diverted 
after departure from Chicago. 

The Bureau, for the present, will confine this service 
for the transmission of information on cars moving east- 
bound through Chicago. The handling of diversions or re- 
consignments will be taken over in the near future, as 
soon as arrangements can be perfected. 


SHIP NOW 


A “Ship Early” campaign is being waged up and down 
the Atlantic Coast by agents of the Railroad Administra- 
tion, who hope thereby to avert winter congestion and 
lessen the demands that will be made upon the railroads 
during the season of heavy shipments. How the public 
may assist in the campaign is pointed out by traffic officers: 

(1) Industries should store during the present summer 
months sufficient material to meet their needs for the 


coming winter. 

(2) Wholesale concerns and distributors should per- 
suade customers to take immediate delivery of goods. 

(3) Encourage the use wherever possible of additional 
storage space for factory products nearest the point of 


ultimate consumption. 
(4) Fuel oil consumers should stock up for their own 


protection. 
(5) Hold question of early movement and storage of 


lumber for commercial purposes in abeyance for present. 

(6) Comply with Fuel Administration’s- suggestions as 
to storage of coal. 

Traffic representativés are already making a careful can- 
vass of all industries, wholesale houses, jobbers, retailers 
and other receivers and shippers of freight located on their 
lines, with a view to securing their co-operation. 


EXTENDS PORT COMMITTEE 
AUTHORITY 


Regional Director Markham in Circular No. 17 says: 

“The jurisdiction of the Freight Traffic Committee, orth 
Atlantic Ports, is extended to cover consignments in ear- 
loads of domestic lumber and forest products, and scrap 
iron, as itemized below, to all points in the Allezheny 
region. 

“Beginning August 12, 1918, when embargoes are in force 
affecting domestic lumber and forest products and scrap 
iron, viz.: 


Lumber and Forest Products. 


Billets, Hoops, Poles, 
Blocks, . Lath, Shingles, 
Bolts, Logs, Shooks, 
Edgings, Lumber, Staves, 
Headings, Piles, 

Scrap Iron. 
Borings, Old iron, Salamander, 
Mill scale, Old steel, ‘Serap iron, 
Mill scull, Roll scale, Turnings. 


such shipments, unless specified in the following list of 
exemptions, must not be forwarded to points in the Alle 
gheny region, except on shipping permits issued by one of 
the following authorities: Freight Traffic Committee, North 
Atlantic Ports; New York Domestic Division; Philadelphia 
Domestic Division; Baltimore Domestic Division; Commit. 
tee of Freight Traffic Control, Washington, D. C. 

“Permits will be issued by each of the above authorities 
only for shipments consigned to the territory now under its 
jurisdiction, except that the Philadelphia Domestic Divi- 
sion will issue permits to any points in the Allegheny 
region not under the jurisdiction of any of the other au 
thorities mentioned above. 

“The following is the list of exemptions—Lumber and 
forest products, as itemized above, when consigned to: 
The United States Government, including Army, Navy, 
Naval Stations, Shipping Board and Emergency Fleet Cor. 
poration.* To officers of railroad companies, for railroad 
use, 

“The consignee (not the shipper) will make apjplication 
for permit to the railroad agent in charge of the delivery 
desired, who will forward the application to the committee 
having jurisdiction over the delivery point, as per part 
graph 2 hereof. If operating and terminal conditions war- 
rant, permit will be issued and sent to the consignee (copy 
to delivering carrier) through the same channel as pre 
sented. 


“Consignee will send the permit to the shipper, whicl 
permit must be surrendered by the shipper to the initial 
road’s agent, with the bill of lading and shipping order. 


“Permits will bear serial numbers, prefixed with the ini 
tials F. T. C., as follows, when issued by New York Domestit 
Division, F, T. C.; Philadelphia Domestic Division, F. T. ¢: 
Philadelphia; Baltimore Domestic Division, F. T. C., Balti 
more; Committee of Freight Traffic Control, Washingto, 
D. C., F. T. C., Washington, and waybilling agents mus 
indorse on card and revenue billing, reference to thes 
authorities as the case may be. Otherwise the cars wil 
be rejected at junction points. 


“Permits will not be issued for the reconsignment 
lumber and forest products or scrap iron into embargoed 


. territory. 


“The initial roads must not accept freight in excess 





*Including shipping permits issued by the Car Service Sectiom 


(Cc. S. S.) and_transportation orders issued by the Director of 


Inland Transportation (Chief, Inland Traffic Service) War De 
partment, Order No. 2, February 18, 1918. 
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quantity covered by permits, and shipments must not be 
accepted after expiration of permit time limit, nor for any- 
other than the delivery specified in the permit.” 


JULY ANTHRACITE SHIPMENTS 


Transportation of anthracite coal during July exceeded 
that for June of this year and also the record of July, 1917, 
according to reports made to A. H. Smith, regional di- 
rector of railroads, eastern territory. 

The record for last month was 7,084,775 gross tons, 
against 6,867,669 tons in June and 6,724,252 tons in July 
of last year. The July shipments were the largest ever 
made in that month, and have been exceeded only twice— 
in March of this year, when they amounted to 17,276,777 
ions, and in October, 1917, when they were 7,110,950 tons. 

The total shipments for the first four months of the 
present coal year (April to July, inclusive) have amounted 
io 27,208,073 tons, against 26,283,113 tons for the same 
period of 1917, an increase of 924,960 tons. 

The July returns show a substantial increase in the out- 
put of domestic sizes, which in the earlier months of the 
year had shown a relative decline. The shipments of 
domestic sizes, including pea coal, in July were 4,634,651 
tons, an increase of 135,675 tons over the preceding month. 
In fact, more than 60 per cent of the total increase was in 
the domestic sizes of coal. 

The figures by railroads are as follows: 

July, Coal year, Coal year, 
1917. 1918. 1917. 
1,256,316 5,356,093 4,943,301 
1,254,647 5,176,042 4,866,238 

603,704 2,359,412 2,379,374 
1,052,944 4,095,620 4,122,123 

758,695 3,191,764 2,990,805 

510,941 1,929,121 1,942,344 

768,245 aT aes 


3,026,896 
168,915 17,326 
1,345,574 


27,208,073 


July, 


D. & H. Co. 
Pennsylvania R. R. .... 
Erie R. R. 

eS SS ee 
Wé N. Ss. BR R. 


675,445 
1,336,587 


26,283,113 


349,845 


7,084,775 6,724,252 


COAL LOADING SUMMARY 


A report was made to Director-General McAdoo Aug. 
17 by the Car Service Section of the Railroad Administra- 
tion on the quantity of coal of all kinds loaded by roads 
for the week ended August 3rd, 1918, as compared with 
the same period of 1917. A summary of the report follows: 
1917. 
185,787 


39,757 
2,843 


228,387 


Total cars bituminous 
Total cars anthracite 


39,632, 
Total cars lignite 


3,623 


Grand total cars, all coal 260,572 


A summary of reports for the week ended August 10th, 
1918, based on actual reports from most roads, but with 
the results on some roads estimated, follows: 


1918. 
212,382 
37,176 
3,661 


253,219 


1917. 
182,541 
41,325 
2,802 


225,668 


Total cars bituminous 
Total cars anthracite 
Total cars lignite 


Grand total cars, all coal 


A summary of the decreases and increases in coal loaded 
since January 1, 1918, up to and including the week end- 
ing August 19, 1918, as compared with the same periods 
of 1917, follows: 


In- 

crease, 

Month. pm 
31,250 
46,613 
73,408 
84,998 
88,840 
113,188 
58,736 


ad (first four weeks) 
wreck ended Aug. 3 and week ended Aug. 10... 
ncrease, 1918 over 1917, 417,861 cars. 
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RAILWAY FUEL CARS 


Circular No. 67, which has just been sent out by Re- 
gional Director Bush, relates to equipment for railroad 
fuel loading and is as follows: 


The following instructions issued by Car Service Sec- 
tion on July 6 were repeated in Circular No. 15, dated 
July 12, 1918: 

“Effective July 10, 1918, please abolish the practice of 
assigning cars for railroad fuel loading at bituminous coal 
mines on all lines of railroad in the Southern, Southwest- 
ern, Central Western and Northwestern Regions. This 
will complete the program of abolishment of this practice 
in the entire country. 

“The United States Fuel Administration is advised of 
these instructions and through its district representatives 
in the coal-producing districts affected will see that the 
carriers who draw fuel from such districts will obtain an 
adequate current supply of coal of substantially like qual- 
ity as has heretofore been had unless vital war necessi- 
ties make this impossible. In the latter event, the Fuel 
Administration will handle the matter with the Railroad 
Administration in Washington and Purchasing Committee 
here will deal with individual railroads on the subject as 
may be necessary. 

“Should the result of this order be to deplete the essen- 
tial coal supply of any road, the Car Service Section should 
be advised by wire immediately. 

“We beg to suggest that all the coal-producing roads in 
your territory which will cancel their assigned car orders 
in accordance therewith, should immediately wire all for- 
eign lines obtaining fuel from mines on their road so that 
such foreign lines will be advised of the change in car 
distribution.” 

To clear up any misunderstandings that may have arisen 
in complying with these instructions, please be advised 
that the abolishment of assigned cars has bearing only 
on the distribution of cars between mines and is not in- 
tended to affect car service or interchange between rail- 
roads. The purpose of the new arrangement is to avoid, 
at the request of the United States Fuel Administration, 
the working of some mines to full capacity, while other 
mines in the same competing district, shipping commercial 
coal out of the commercial distribution of cars, would 
work less than full capacity: 

The practice heretofore followed of furnishing cars to 
the small coal-producing lines by the trunk lines for their 
railroad fuel can be continued and such cars should be 
placed at the mines holding railroad fuel contracts, to the 
extent that such mines are entitled to such cars under the 
common distribution of all cars available. Any excess 
should be delivered to other mines which the district rep- 
resentative of the United States Fuel Administration desig- 
nates, to load railroad fuel to make up any deficiency of 
the contract mines on account of the abolishment of the 
assigned car practice. 

It has come to our attention that the instructions abol- 
ishing the assigning of cars for railroad fuel loading were 
not given to some of the non-government-controlled lines. 
As a rule, such lines are short line feeders and probably 
secure such information through their trunk line connec- 
tions; if, however, you have reason to believe that there 
are some lines still without instructions to the effect that 
the practice of assigned cars for railroad fuel has been 
abolished, kindly see to it that they are promptly so in- 
formed. ; 


EMERGENCY FARES IN TEXAS 


Because of unprecedented drouth conditions in certain 
sections of Texas, the governor of that state recently ap- 
pealed to Director-General McAdoo for a one-cent a mile 
passenger rate to enable the people in the drouth stricken 
section to go to the more favored parts of the state, where 
more labor was needed in the harvesting of the crops. 

Action on this appeal was as is indicated in Regional 
Director Bush’s Circular No. 70, which ‘follows: 


Enclosed find a copy of letter written by the governor 
of Texas to the Director-General of Railroads regarding the 
conditions in the drouth stricken region of Texas. 

Please get in touch immediately with the proper au- 
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thorities and arrange, so far as you can properly do so, to 
make use of this opportunity in filling the labor require- 
ments on your lines. 

Unless advised to the contrary, you are at liberty to 
furnish transportation to men to whom you are able to 
give employment. In doing this, it is expected that the 
issuance of transportation will be surrounded with the 
necessary safeguards to prevent abuse. 

The governor’s letter to Mr. McAdoo is as follows: 

Hon. Wm. G. McAdoo, Director-General of Railroads. 

Texas is now suffering from drought conditions which 
are unprecedented in its history. In more than two-thirds 
of the agricultural area of the state crops are either a 
failure, or will be extremely short. This condition has 
existed in most of the affected area now for three years, 
and it is going to be necessary for many thousands of 
people to move out and seek employment in more favored 
localities. 

Many of these drought sufferers are in destitute circum- 
stances, and are wholly unable to pay transportation to 
enable them to get where employment can be secured. 

Every effort is being made by both state and Federal 
authorities to assist in getting these people employment, 
but one of the most serious obstacles in the way of suc- 
cess is the problem of transportation. 

I would respectfully suggest that provisions be made for 
a low rate to people from the drought stricken sections of 
the state (say one cent per mile) to points where employ- 
ment can be secured, with proper safeguards to prevent 
its abuse. 

With a one-cent rate there will be no difficulty in secur- 
ing an adequate supply of labor to gather the cotton crop 
in the more favored sections of the state, but without it, 
it is practically impossible to secure proper distribution, 
and as a result some sections of the state will experience 
an acute shortage of farm labor, while in other sections 
there will be a surplus, resulting in great loss to both the 
employer and to the laborer. 

Hoping that you will give this matter your early and 
favorable consideration, I am, 

(Signed) W. P. Hobby, 
Governor of Texas. 


Austin, Tex., August 5, 1918. 


DEFERRED CLASSIFICATION FOR 
R. R. EMPLOYES 


Regional Director Bush, in his circular No. 68, which 
has reference to deferred classification for skilled and 
necessary railroad employes, has issued the following in- 
structions to roads in the southwestern region: 


In connection with circular 64, you are authorized to 
indicate to skilled employes that the Director-General 
wishes those entitled to deferred classification to apply 
for it because of the valuable service they can render the 
government by continuing in railroad service. 


Please also have it fully understood that where an in- , 


dividual does not wish to make application, or where it 
is impracticable for him to do so, application may be 
made by the federal manager or other representative of 
the United States Railroad Administration. I understand 
that draft officials have been so advised by Provost Mar- 
shal-General Crowder. 


SCRIP BOOKS READY 


The scrip books, which have been arranged for by 
the Railroad Administration and which are to supersede 
all existing forms of scrip books and mileage tickets, are 


announced as now ready. 

Thirty-dollar books will be on sale August 20 and fif- 
teen-dollar books on September 15. The $30 books will 
contain 980 coupons worth three cents each and 90 cou- 
pons worth one cent each. The $15 books will contain 
490 coupons worth three cents each and 30 coupons 
worth one cent each. . 

The war tax is to be collected at the time the books 
are sold. On $30 books the tax will be $2.40 and on the 
$15 books, $1.20. 

Book coupons will be honored at face value by all roads 
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under federal control for any number of persons for pay- 
ment for: 

(a) Passage on trains in coaches, parlor or sleeping 
cars, not including payments for seat charges or sleeping 
car accommodations. 
will be confined to the fares shown in tariffs carried by 
conductors.’ Detachments on trains will be based op 
— fares (not including war tax) and on penalty train 
ares. ‘ 

(b) In payment for tickets at tariff fares (not including 
war tax) if presented at ticket offices. 


(c) In payment for baggage charges as authorized in 
baggage tariff. 


(d) War tax is not collected when detachments are 
made, since the war tax is paid for the whole book when 
it is purchased. 


THE PULLMAN SEPARATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau, 
The divorcing of the operating from the manufacturing 
part of the Pullman Company is the first breaking up 
of a corporation by the Railroad Administration. The 
announcement made by the Administration makes no men. 
tion of the negotiations it is assumed took place between 
it and the company before the divorce decree was entered. 
There has been less publicity about the relations of the 
Pullman company with the government than any other, 
They have been agreeable and pleasant, according to the 
declarations made by officials of the Railroad Administra- 
tion. i; 


There is, however, mild interest among men who think 
they know something about law as to how the car line 
company became a common carrier within the meaning 
of the federal control law. There has been a general 
idea, based upon the contentions of the Armour Car Line 
Company and the decision of the Supreme Court, that a 
car line company is not a common carrier, but merely 
the person who places cars at the disposal of a comma 
carrier or of a shipper, for hire, and that, while there 
are such employes as Pullman conductors and _ porters, 
they are really nothing more than agents of the common 
carrier company that has hired cars from the Pullman 
Company, subject to the orders of the lessee company 
and bound by all the rules and laws pertaining to the 
relations between master and servant in so far as theif 
dealings with the carrier company are concerned, with 
an understanding on the side that the common carrie 
will allow the Pullman Company to manage the cars it 
leases to the railroad company for hire. 


The Commission has fixed rates for sleeping car berths, 
but the orders on that subject are enforceable against 
the common carrier companies and not specifically against 
the owners of the cars. The common carriers would have 
to observe the rates or fares so fixed, no matter where 
they obtained the sleeping cars. 


The action of the Administration is looked upon with 
good deal of interest, as possibly foreshadowing othe! 
moves in the making and unmaking of companies with 
view to easier operation of their facilities... In dividins 
the country into operating districts and in the use of 
equipment the Administration has disregarded the line 
laid down by corporate ownership. Such disregard as ba 
been taken may indicate the probable lines upon whieh 
the financiers will undertake to reorganize existing © 
porations when the time comes for the owners of railroad 
property to resume possession thereof. That has bee 
the idea, although it is admitted that the owners of th 
New York Central might fight hard against a propos#l 
to turn the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie over to some othet 
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company, or the Pennsylvania to sell the Cleveland & 
Pittsburgh to some other corporation. 

A number of the big systems have been divided and the 
jmpression has been created that that is part of a scram- 
pling desired by the advocates of government ownership 
so as to make the unscrambling so hard that the owners 
will become advocates of government ownersihp as the 
easiest way to get out of a troublesome situation. 


IMPROVED GRAIN LOADING 


The loading of grain, according to a report made pub- 
lic by the Director General on Aug. 15, during the five 
weeks from July 6-to Aug. 3 inclusive,,is greater, in every 
district but one than during the same period in the pre- 
ceding harvest time. The one exception is the north- 
western district, in which the loading this year has been 
only 17,974 cars compared with 20,147 last year. The table 
showing the loading is as follows: 


Eastern Allegheny Pocahontas 

district. district. district. 
1918. 1917. 1918. 1917. 1918. 1918. 
2,869 234 202 16 24 1,38 1,313 
3,547 273 960 
5,547 440 1,191 
6,289 518 1,212 
8,538 . 900 666 


5,342 


Southern 


Week district. 


ending— 


1,798 2,333 


Cent. West. 
district. 
1917. 1918. 
4,466 4,255 
5,085 7,700 
5,169 10,632 
5,895 13,195 
7,383 14,097 


Northwest. 
district. 
1918. 
2,432 
3,210 
3,839 
3,777 
4,716 


17,974 27,998 49,879 15,215 29,067 87,993 31,942 


Total. 

- 1917. 1918. 
14,662 13,839 
18,579 21,739 
17,115 28,467 
18,227 32,263 
19,410 35,634 


—_—-— —ea eee 


LIBERTY BONDS ACCEPTABLE AS SURETY. 


For the convenience of the shipping public, it has been 
decided by the Railroad Administration, and put out in 
P.S. & A. circular No. 21, to accept Liberty Bonds in 
lieu of individual or corporate surety, as a basis for the 
extension of freight bill credit. These Liberty Bonds 
must be in coupon form, in amount required to meet the 
credit needs of the customer, and must be deposited as 
directed by the treasurer of the carrier. 

The railroad treasurer’s receipt will be given to the 
owner of the bonds, and arrangements will be made for 
their safekeeping. Coupons will be detached and paid 
to the owners on the semi-annual interest dates. 


PERMITS FOR WOOLEN RAGS OR SHODDY. 


Because all clothing now must contain woolen rags 
or shoddy, Administration has put it on equality with 
wool for movement to New York, Philadelphia and Balti- 
more. Permits will be issued for expedited movement 
by north Atlantic ports freight committee. 


NEW RAILWAY FOLDERS. 


Travelers in a hurry to locate the schedules of the 
trains they are about to take will hereafter not have to 
search through the familiar thirty-two-page folders. In 
Place of a voluminous timetable, such as was used under 
private control, there will be issued to the public monthly 
a four-page céndensed folder showing the principal 
through trains and six four-page district folders, sep- 
arately covering various territories. This change will not 
only furnish travelers with the information they desire 
in concise and convenient form, but will also effect an 
economy in printing and paper. 
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SLEEPING CAR RESERVATIONS 


R. H. Aishton, regional directer for the northwestern 
region, by means of Supplement No. 1 to Circular No. 3, 
announces the following changes in the rulings as to reser- 
vations in sleeping, parlor car, etce.: 


Paragraph 2 of Circular No. 9, reading as follows, is 
hereby cancelled: 

“Assignments of space to offices located off the line of 
sleeping and parlor car runs must not be made.” 

It has been concluded to make assignments of sleeping 
and parlor car space to points off the line of the sleeping 
and parlor car runs, but it is not advisable to enumerate 
these points as exceptions to the rule. Therefore, the rule 
has been cancelled, which will permit the assignment of 
space at the discretion of the passenger traffic officers of 
the railroads concerned. Care-should be exercised in mak- 
ing such assignments in order to maintain a minimum 
amount of vacant space and at the same time afford the 
traveling public every opportunity to utilize all available 
space. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE DIVERSION 


Southwestern Regional Director Bush in his Circular 
No. 66 makes the following announcement concerning han- 
dling of diversions and reconsignment of fruits and vege- 
tables: ‘ 

Arrangements have been made with Mr. H. B. Kooser, 
vice-president and general manager, American Refrigerator 
Transit Company, to provide facilities for transmission of 
information to shippers and receivers, and for handling of 
diversions and reeonsignments of all fruits and vegetables 
in transit over lines in the Southwestern Region. Mr. 
Kooser will issue instructions as to how the information 
will be handled. 


EXTENDS LIQUOR ORDER. 


Regional Director Smith in a circular to federal man- 
agers and general managers in the Eastern Region says: 

General Order No. 39, prohibiting the sale of liquors and 
intoxicants in dining cars, restaurants and railroad sta- 
tions: under Federal control, is applicable to all steamers, 
vessels, wharves or other places under control of the United 
States. Railroad Administration in connection with its 
operations on the water. : 

Will you please be governed accordingly and acknowledge 
receipt. 


FREIGHT CARS IN TROOP TRAINS 
Regional Director Aishton in his Circular No. 22 has 


issued the following instructions: 


Please instruct that troop trains handling freight cars 
must not exceed speed of twenty-five miles per hour. 


LETTERING EXPRESS CARS. 

Supplement No. 3 to Regional Director Aishton’s cir- 
cular No. 4 is as follows: 

The United States Railroad Administration contract 
with the American Railway Express Company provides 
that adequate and suitable space will be furnished in cars 
properly equipped, heated, lighted and lettered American 
Railway Express Company. 

Please arrange when cars are put through the shops, 
such cars as formerly carried the name of the express 
company operating over your road shall be relettered 
“American Railway Express,” the word “Company” to be 
eliminated. 


NEW SHIPPERS’ REPRESENTATIVE NAMED. 

L. C. Neff has been made shippers’ member of the San 
Francisco rate committee, vice H. E. Stocker, originally 
appointed. The latter disqualified himself by entering the 
service of the Pacific Mail. 
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TRAFFIC LEAGUE DOCKET 


The National Industrial Traffic League has issued the 
following docket for its summer meeting, which is to be 
held at the Hotel Lafayette, Buffalo, “N. Y., on Thursday, 
August 29, and Friday, August 30. 

Those who do not belong, but who are eligible, as well 
as all members, are urged to be present. 

The first business session will begin at 10:00 a. m. on 
Thursday, the 29th. 


Docket of Subjects for Business Sessions 
Report of Board of Directors. 
Proposed change in Paragraph 6, Article 5 of the Con- 
stitution. 


Report of Executive Committee. 

Shippers’ Representation of the General and Division 
Freight Traffic Committees. 

Double Loading Instructions of Car Service Section. 

Establishment of Service Bureaus to take the place of 
Off-line offices formerly maintained by the carriers. 

Keeping Records of Less Than Carload shipments at 
transfer and junction points. 

General Order No. 25—Payment of Freight Charges. 

General Order No. 28—Advance in Freight Rates. 

Postoffice Department’s policy in adjusting loss and dam- 
age claims. 

Report of Committee on Car Demurrage and Storage. 
Proposed modification of Demurrage Rule 6, Section “D.” 
Amending Explanations and Instructions to Demurrage 

Rule 4 to provide for sending freight arrival notices by 

first-class mail. 

Average Agreement Rule—Proposed restoration of. 
Report of Committee on Transportation Instrumentalities. 
Report of Bill of Lading Committee. 

Notation required on Bills of Lading furnished by ship- 
pers on and after August 15, 1918. 

Report of Express Committee. 

Requiring express companies to absorb switching charges. 

Consolidation of express companies. 

Increase in xpress Rates. 

Rule 6 of Express Classification. « 

Uniform Express Receipts. 

Acknowledging Claims. 

Settlement of Express Claims. 

Releases required by Express Companies of shipper pre- 
senting claim. 

Telegraphic Tracing of Express Shipments. 

Proposed Change in Express Packing Rules. 

Report of Committee on Rate Construction and Tariffs. 

Report of Baggage Committee. 

Report of Freight Claims Committee. 

General Order No. 34—Sale of Refused and Unclaimed 
Freight without notification to shipper. 

Concealed Loss and Damage Claim Blanks. 


Carriers’ refusal to pay concealed loss and damage 


claims. 

Refusal of Carriers to sign bills of lading with notation 
“Special Damages will Result from Unreasonable Delay.” 
Shipper’s guide card for movement of carload business. 

Report of Organization Committee. 
Report of Legislative Committee. 
Report of Weighing Committee. 
Report of Classification Committee. 
(a) Official Division. 
(b) Western Division. 
(c) Southern Division. 
Report of Special Committee on Uniform Classification. 
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Proposed Consolidated Classification. 
Report of Special Committee on Railroad Leases and Side. 
track Agreements. 
New Business. 


ATTACKS ADVANCED EXPRESS 
RATES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureay, 


The Washington Public Service Commission filed its 

formal complaint, No. 10230, against the advanced express 
rates on fresh fish, fresh canned fruits and vegetables, be 
cause it saw no hope of informally persuading the Inter. 
state Commerce Commission to modify its order, allowing 
an advance in express rates of ten per cent, in its repori 
of June 17. The Washingtonians found, upon inquiry, that 
only one_commissioner voted against the imposition of 
that advance of ten per cent and that if they desired to 
get anywhere they would have to invoke the public-hear. 
ing process if they hoped to convince a majority of the 
commissioners that the advanced charges would be unjust 
for traffic from the Pacific northwest. They were, there 
fore, not surprised when the Commission denied the mo- 
tion of the Washingtonians for a modification of the per- 
missive order allowing the advance of ten per cent. 
. The Pacific northwest is of the opinion that charges 
for both freight and express service are too high, meas 
ured by almost any yardstick that can be imagined other 
possibly than that of the necessity of less prosperous 
carriers. They are not ready to admit that the poor roads 
are in such straits that the government, acting as solicit: 
ing agent, needs an advance of twenty-five per cent in 
freight rates to make good losses achieved in parts of 
the country that do not produce as much tonnage as 
Washington, Oregon and Idaho. 


GOVERNMENT CONTROLS SHIPS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
American ships, shipyards, ship corporations, shipbuild- 
ing concerns, and, in fact, everything pertaining to the 
construction, repair, charter, transfer, use and operation 
of ships and accessories on August 14 went under the 
absolute control of the government, the U. S. Shipping 
Board being designated as the agency to carry out the 
orders of the President. If the Shipping Board decides 
that coffee, for instance, shall be brought into the United 
States only through San Francisco, then that will be the 
only port through which dealers in coffee may do business. 
This is the result of legislation enacted by Congress at 
this session. The legislation increased the government's 
control over ships and shipping, authorizing the President 
during war or a national emergency thus to ignore the 
rights of the owners of such property, whenever he shall, 
by proclamation, set forth that such an emergency exists. 
As to the meaning of the legislation and the President’s 
proclamation thereunder, Chairman Hurley, of the Shi 
ping Board, in a prepared statement said: 
The President’s Proclamation puts into effect the pro 
visions of the recently adopted amendments to the Shi 


ping Act designed to make it impossible for foreign inter 
ests to obtain control of American shipping or shipyards. 

The new act provides that during war or national emer 
gency proclaimed by the President, it is a criminal offense 
to sell, mortgage, lease, or deliver an American ship to 4 
foreigner, without the consent of the Shipping Board, 


to make any agreement by which control of a ship § | 


turned over to a foreigner. The prohibition applies not 
only to completed ships, but to ships under constructiol. 
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It is also made illegal, without the Board’s consent, to 
make any contract for ship construction for foreign ac- 
count, unless the contract expressly provides that construc- 
tion on the ship shall not begin until after the war or 
emergency has ended. Shipyards, also, cannot be trans- 
ferred to foreigners without the consent of the Shipping 
Board. 

The act also has provisions which it is believed will 
absolutely prevent all attempts to evade the ship-transfer 
sections of the law by means of dummy directors and 
stockholders in corporations nominally American but ac- 
tually dominated by foreigners. : 


The purpose is to make every ton of shipping available 
primarily for war purposes. While the submarine has been 
conquered in the sense that the new construction is ex- 
ceeding the destruction, the tonnage available, or in im- 
mediate prospect, is not great enough to enable the United 
States to give the allies such a preponderance on the west- 
ern front as to make the situation of the central empires 
utterly helpless, unless every ton be used to the maximum 
of capacity. 

It will require 10,000,000 tons of dead weight shipping 
capacity to maintain an American army of 3,000,000 men in 
France and carry some foodstuffs to the neutrals and to 
Belgium. At present the United States has about 7,600,000 
tons. It must be made to do more work than it is doing. 

Therefore, absolute control and direction of all ships is 
to be exercised by the Shipping Board, either directly or 
through its subsidiary, the Emergency Fleet Corporation. 
The Board, through a port facilities commission, of which 
Edward F. Carry is the head, is studying port facilities. 
Through another division it is planning how to handle the 
commerce of the United States so as to procure the car- 
riage of the maximum quantity by the minimum of ships. 

One of the things that is as -good as settled is that the 
wooden ships constructed and under construction will be 
used in the West Indian and South American trade and 
that New Orleans, Galveston and Charleston will be util- 
izd to a much greater extent than heretofore for the 
trade with Latin America. Coffee, before mentioned, is 
one of the commodities that requires a considerable ton- 
nage because the importations run to about 700,000,000 
pounds. More than half has been coming from Brazil. 
Efforts will be made to increase the supply from the pro- 


ducing sections bordering the Caribbean so as to save 
ships the long haul to and from Brazil. The long hauls 


to and from Brazil may not be materially reduced because 
Brazil is coming into the market with large quantities of 
iron ore that will be .made available for furnaces in the 
east so as to reduce the strain on transportation facilities 
from the lake region to the furnaces in the district west 
of the Alleghenies and also relieve the railroads from the 
necessity of hauling ore from the lake region over the 
Mountains. Before the war, no ore was hauled over the 
hountains, It is not known positively, but it is suspected 
that since the war there has been some hauling of ore 
over the mountains because the lack of ships cut down 
the supply from Cuba. 

Latin America needs coal. 


Plans are in formulation 
whereby that part of the world will probably be supplied 
from some of the southern ports, possibly New Orleans. 
That city has no facilities for loading coal for cargo pur- 


Peses. Its bunkering facilities are not the finest in the 
World, but if it should be decided to undertake to divert 
traffic from New York, especially coffee, and bring it in 
through New Orleans, coal loading plants could be estab- 
lished a! New Orleans. At present ships bringing coffee 
to New York frequently go to Hampton Roads for fuel. 
That is regarded as the most wasteful use that could be 
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made. It tends to congest New York and the rail lines 
leading to that port, as well as to impose a burden on the 
rail lines to Hampton Roads, which otherwise could be 
carrying coal for New England. That part of the country 
has a need for fuel greater than Latin America has, al 
though that part of the western hemisphere would say 
that that is impossible. 

While shipbuilding is going forward at a rate that stirs 
the pride of the country, the men charged with the re- 
sponsibility of getting an American army to France are 
not deceiving themselves about the size of the task that 
has been laid on them. Director-General Schwab is doing 
everything possible to induce the shipbuilding craftsmen 
to engage in competition that will result in the production 
of more ships. He has got the competition started, but 
the eastern shipyards are not responding as heartily as he 
desires. A speed-up conference has been called for Phila- 
delphia, August 20, at which eastern shipbuilders will be 
expected to make plans for putting more ginger into their 
work, which means, of course, putting pepper or some 
other condiment into the composition of the riveters. The 
men on the Pacific Coast have won the banners for speed. 
It is the desire of Schwab that the eastern men take the 
laurels away from the Pacific Coast men. The latter, of 
course, produce essential ships, but the bulk of the ton- 
nage must be produced on the Atlantic seaboard. Schwab 
realizes that, and unless he can get the eastern working- 
men to show more enthusiasm, the preponderance of man 
power on the western front will not be produced as soon 
as the energetic director-general has planned. The mili- 
tary men have the men on the way to the camps, but 
Schwab. must produce the ships. The planning division 
must show how to use the ships now in existence and the 
Port Facilities Commission must be prepared to produce 
the facilities, when it has been supplied with information 
as to what is to be done. 


Port Facilities. 


An erroneous impression has been created in connection 
with the statement given out by the Shipping Board on 
the subject of port facilities. The idea has gone abroad 
that the port facilities are inadequate for present business. 
The idea is that the facilities will be inadequate for the 
amount of business that will have to be done to carry out 
the plan to have an army from three to five million strong 
at work on the western front. In its statement the Ship- 


ping Board said: 


A doubling, and perhaps trebling, of docks, piers, marine 
railways and terminal facilities in general of Atlantic, 
Gulf and Pacific ports will probably be called for by the 
swiftly increasing American merchant marine. To provide 
for the fullest possible service of the ships, once they are 
released from war traffic, even new ports, may become 
necessary. 

These are the prospects as they are already shaping up 
in the preliminary studies of the situation which have 
been made by the recently created Port and Harbors Fa- 
cilities Commission of the Shipping Board. .Edward F. 
Carry, named Chairman of this Commission because of 
his experience as Director of the Division of Operations 
of the Shipping Board, will have before him shortly .com- 
plete data of the present inadequate facilities. 'The:com- 
prehensive survey instituted by the Commission willbe a 
constantly used basis of study for future developments. 

In connection therewith the Chairman and the experts 
attached to the Commission will personally inspect the 
facilities at all the larger ports of the country, and from 
time to time, as the occasion may arise, obtain first-hand 
information on proposed new ports. To date they have 
given the harbors of New York and Boston thorough ex- 
amination, and they plan to make visits soon to the rap- 
idly growing ports of the South. 
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For the first time in the history of port development in 
the United States under the direction of Chairman Carry 
a complete inventory of port facilities has been under- 
taken, and is now well along. Every port used by ocean 
going traffic has been requested to forward to the Port 
Pacilities Commission detailed data concerning its docks, 
marine railways, terminal arrangements in general, repair 
plants, and the entrances and clearances in its domestic 
and foreign trade—all this data covering the past five 
years. 

In addition, every dock and repair plant has been re- 
quested to fill out a questionnaire calling for information 
concerning the type of its facilities, present condition, 
exact location, whether or not this location is advan- 
tageous for the most efficient handling of ships, the terms, 
rates and conditions on which ships are docked, the num- 
ber of ships docked during the past five years, the average 
length of time each ship was in dock. and for a brief state- 
ment explaining the nature of work done. 

All ports where coal and oil are handled have been asked 
to equip the Commission with full information about their 
facilities for handling the trade in those first necessities. 
Here is perhaps the most important of all the coastwise 
trades in which past performances have been handicapped 
~by inadequate facilities—a trade, as revealed during 1917 
and the present year, limited only by shipping and port 
facilities. One of the immediate tasks of the Commission 
is to expand these facilities so that the bulk of coal for 
New England war industries may be expedited by water. 

The survey of port facilities undertaken by the Com- 
mission shows them taxed to capacity by the present ship- 
ping—in many instances overtaxed, and in nearly all in- 
stances, unless they are speedily expanded, facing serious 
congestion. This is especially true of the facilities of 
New York harbor, the greatest problem of port develop- 
ment in the world today. 


To a lesser degree some of the southern ports show con- 
gestion in sight unless the national government expands 
their facilities. A great deal of traffic is now being di- 
verted by the railroads from overland routes north to 
southern ports either for shipment north or to the West 
Indies and South America. Galveston and New Orleans 
are notable examples, and the demand for expansion of 
port facilities at Mobile, Jacksonville and Charleston can- 
not be ignored. All southern ports face phenomenal ex- 
pansion. 

Among the larger problems of shipping up for profound 
and detailed. study before the Commission is the diversion 
of imports and exports from northern to southern ports, 
especially those going to and from the middle west. Hither- 
to, they have passed through the port of New York, thus 
increasing not only the burden of the facilities of that 
port, but of the badly congested railroads along the north 
Atlantic seaboard and in Pennsylvania and Ohio. In the 
future, to relieve the congestion of the port and the east- 
ern railroads, other routes may be supplied—to the middle 
west, for example, via southern ports, railways and water- 
ways. ig 

A great deal of the enormous trade in sight with South 
America is prospectively considered in relation with the 
ports of the south, and if plans for this diversion go 
through, the expansion of water front facilities in that 
part of the country becomes of front rank importance. For 
the first time there exists, in the Shipping Board, a de- 
partment of the national government, charged with the 
duty of coping with problems of this character, and or- 
ganized for undertaking whatever large enterprises may 
be necessary for solving them. 

All the Pacific ports, if British shipping history points 
a moral, face likewise notable expansion of trade with the 
Orient, and therefore of port requirements far beyond all 
pre-war plans. To enlarge their port facilities to keep 
pace with the needs of shipping, once that shipping can 
turn from war to peace purposes, will become in large 
degree a task for the Port and Harbor Facilities Commis- 
sion of the Shipping Board. For the Pacific trade in sight, 
as for that on the Atlantic and Gulf ports, the need of 
planning port facilities on a comprehensive scale is taken 
for granted. 

Since the development of port facilities links up with 
the railroads, the Railroad Administration is represented 
on the Commission on Port and Harbor Facilities. The 
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plans and policies of the Shipping Board coordinate with 
those of the Railroad Administration to give ports in the 
future a closer connection between shipping and railroads 
than they have ever had in the past. Port development on 
both sides, land and water, becomes easier with shipping 
and railroads under government control. 

And for the first time, with both great methods of trans- 
portation under government direction, the studies of what 
is needed to take care of requirements is accompanied by 
equally detailed tabs on what is being done—on the rail. 
roads by what each car is doing, on the water by what 
each ship is doing. So that the Port and Harbor Facilities 
Commission is equipped to measure not only what the 
port facilities are doing but what the ships are doing in 

_ Ports. Their needs can thus be determined exactly in re 
lation to one another, and so matched. They can also, of 
course, be determined in relation to accurately measured 
railroad facilities. 

The task assigned to the Port and Harbor Facilities 
Commission of developing the water fronts to keep pace 
with the expansion of shipping has aroused tremendous 
interest on all three coasts, and existing port organizations, 
state and local, have offered to co-operate fully. Keenly 
alive to the peace time significance of the great shipbuilé- 
ing program of the country, they realize, as their com. 
munications to the Commission reveal, the prime impor. 
tance of the expansion of their port facilities to handle 
the prospective commerce adequately. 


PROTESTS ORDER NO. 34 


The Texas Industrial Traffic League, through a special 
committee appointed for the purpose, has made the follow- 
ing protest against Order No. 34: 

To Hon. Wm. G. McAdoo, 
Director-General, U. S. Railroad Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 

At a meeting of the Texas Industrial Traffic League, held 
at Galveston, Tex., Aug. 9 and 10, 1918, consideration was 
had of your General Order No. 34, providing rules to be 
followed by the agents of carriers in the sale of unclaimed 
freight. It is the desire of the league (which is made 
up of practically all of the commercial organizations of 
the Texas cities, and representatives of the principal in- 
dustries in the state) to co-operate as fully as is con- 
sistent with business requirements with all of the orders 
of your honor, and at the same time we feel that we 
should call the attetnion of the Administration to any 
considerations that might affect the administration of any 
such orders. 


It is doubtless known to you that in the past many 
abuses have arisen through the sale of unclaimed freight. 
Sometimes consignees, through an undisclosed agent, buy 
in the freight*at sales where the consignor does not have 
an agent there to protect it. Sometimes sales are ac 
complished and agents of the carriers succeed in pul- 
chasing property for their individual use at far less than 
its value. In most states statures have been passed mak- 


‘ ing certain requirements of notice and advertisement of 


such sales in order to prevent these abuses, as well as 
others which need not here be named. In Texas the 
statutes provide that ordinary freight or baggage remain- 
ing unclaimed for three months may be sold for charges 
at public auction, offering each article separately as col- 
signed or checked, and that thirty days’ notice of such 
sale shall be posted at the door of the depot or warehouse 
where the goods are located, and at two other public 
places in the county and notice given at least in one 
newspaper in the county thirty days in advance of such 
sale. In the case of live stock sale may be made upon five 
days’ notice in similar manner if they remain unclaimed 
fer the space of forty-eight hours after arrival at destina 
tion, and sale may be made in the case of other perishable 
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property on such five days’ notice if it remains unclaimed 
after arrival until in danger of depreciation. 

Heretofore carriers in this section have generally fol- 
lowed the practice of making such sales in the principal 
towns or cities.. As a result various dealers notice the 
posting places where such notices are customarily posted 
and attend such sales and there is usually spirited bidding, 
with the result that such freight is disposed of at a more 
reasonable price. It has been the general custom to give 
notice to the consignor and consignee of the time and 
place of such sale, but unfortunately this is not specifically 
required by the statutes. Failure to- observe this require- 
ment has resulted in many abuses of the character above 
specified. Many instances were called to mind by various 
persons in the meeting where such sales were so’ con- 
ducted as to work injustice and hardship, or so as to 
enable some agent of the carrier to reap an unjust profit 
out of such a transaction. 


Frequently the consignor does not know that the con- 
signee has refused to receive the freight. If the consignee 
has not paid for same the consignor may have great 
difficulty in protecting itself unless it has notice of the 
time and place of such sale. It is, therefore, the unani- 
mous opinion of the members present at the meeting that 
notice should be given to consignors described in the 
waybilling, and in the case of perishable freight this 
notice should be given by telegraph, if necessary, as it 


frequently becomes necessary for consignors to take tele- . 


graphic action in protecting their rights. The expense 
of the telegram could properly be charged against the 
shipment, but this is an item which will certainly insure 
better serviee to the public in the handling of unclaimed 
or refused freight. Frequently the freight has been mis- 
directed and the consignor does not know its whereabouts. 
In all cases the consignors should have a reasonable op- 
portunity to have representation at the sale, whether of 
perishable or non-perishable freight. 


Furthermore, in view of the custom of certain classes 
of dealers to attend sales of unclaimed freight and make 
bids thereat, it was the unanimous opinion of the -mem- 
bers present that some character of public notice or ad- 
vertisement should be provided. Notice by posting at 
the depot or warehouse and at two other public places in 
the county should be provided, and the agents should be 
instructed to have such notices posted at the customary 
public places for such notices, such as courthouse, post- 
office and city halls; otherwise many shipments may be 
sold for less than the sum sufficient to cover charges, and 
consignors will be held for the deficiency, whereas with 
due public notice few of such cases would occur. This 
notice should be posted at least ten or twenty days in 
advance in the case of non-perishable freight and at least 
three to five days in advance in the case of perishable 
freight. There has been little difficulty occasioned by 
the provisions for five days’ notice in such cases under 
Texas statutes, according to the opinion of the members 
present. 


Under the present wording of the order freight may be 
sold at any time, day or night, without any notice of any 
character whatsoever, except such as may be mailed to 
the consignee, who has already refused or failed to accept 
the freight, and the local agent may very easily manipu- 
late this so as to work to his personal advantage. It 
Provides a very dangerous opportunity for fraud which 
Would no! be covered by the ordinary bond of such agents 
and would be very difficult of proof in any case. In the 


State of Texas such sales must be held at the time and 
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place specified in the notice and must be between the 
hours of 10 a. m. and 4 p. m. This is a statutory provi- 
sion and the bidders have a reasonable opportunity to be 
present at the time the sale is held. 

The Texas Industrial Traffic League therefore respect- 
fully requests your honor to amend and correct General 
Order No. 34 so that the above suggestions shall be ac 
complished. It was not the idea of the members present 
that- the Director-General should be held to the statutory 
provisions in this state, but rather than such amendments 
should be made to the order as would insure fair sales 
and fair opportunity to persons interested in the freight 
to protect their interests. In this way the Railroad Ad- 
ministration would undoubtedly serve the shipping public 
better than by throwing open such opportunities for fake 
sales as would be possible under the wording of General 
Order No. 34. These additional requirements involve very 
little extra expense and insure the public as good service 
as they have heretofore received. This league has not 
protested against the twenty-five per cent increase in 
rates, but it does feel that the shipping public should 
receive as good service as heretofore wherever it is pos- 
siible for this to be rendered, and it is their opinion that 
upon the presentation of this petition to your honor it 
will be thoroughly considered, and that such modification 
will be made in the order as will accomplish the character 
of service desired by the league. 

This resolution in behalf of the league is presented 
upon the assumption that General Order No. 34 does not 
affect shipments by express, and that as to the sale of 
express shipments there has been no change made by 
authority of the Director-General. ‘In order to facilitate 
the consideration of this petition a copy thereof is being 
mailed to the Hon. C. A. Prouty, Director of Public Serv- 
ice and Accounting, upon the further assumption that this 
matter will doubtless be considered by his committee 
before further action is taken. ‘ 


Respectfully submitted, 


g.. &. Fulbright, 
F. L. Clements, 
U. S. Pawkett, 


Committee Appointed by Authority of Texas Industrial 
Traffic League. 
Houston, Tex., Aug. 13, 1918. 


WIRE SERVICE ORDERS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
Public utility commissioners who have been forced by the 


federal government’s taking over of both rail and wire 
carriers to spend much of their time in Washington, are 
watching the course of Postmaster General Burleson in 
respect of his dealing with the wire companies with in- 
tense interest. Thus far they think they have detected a 
purpose on his part to avoid antagonizing the states. They 
think that in that ‘respect he has been better advised than 
Director-General McAdoo, who, it is not a secret, has not 
the confidence or co-operation of state commissioners. 
They wanted to co-operate, but they believe he listened too 
much to the railroad men by whom he is surrounded, and 
thereby created a situation they deplore and which they 
think he is coming to realize is good for neither him nor 
the country. 


They believe Burleson is going to bring about such’ a 
scrambling of the wire companies that if they are ever 
returned to their owners it will be found as only one com- 
pany. They believe that, notwithstanding the resolution 
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under which the President took over the wire lines- is 
much narrower than the federal control law. 

Postmaster General Burleson, in his first specific order 
to the telephone companies’ other than that of August 1, 
telling the officers and employes to carry on their work 
just as if there had been no change in control, issued Au- 
gust 15, appointed Nathan C. Kingsbury, vice-president of 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Company, and 
George W. Robinson, president of the Tri-State Telegraph 
& Telephone Company, and president of the organization 
of non-Bell or independent telephone companies, a commit- 
tee to carry on negotiations for the unification and con- 
solidation of telephone companies operating in the same 
communities. Otto Praeger, second assistant postmaster 
general, is the head of a committee appointed at the same 
time to consider the advisability of dividing the tele- 
graph and telephone systems into districts corresponding 
with the mail and inspection territories of the post office 
department. 

In other words, the scheme is to unite all wire com- 
panies, to bring the telephone and telegraph companies 
into one concern, which was attempted in 1910, but given 
up when the attorney-general threatened to bring the anti- 
trust law to bear upon the scheme, and then divide the wire 
service into districts corresponding to the mail districts. 
The orders issued by Mr. Burleson are as follows: 

Pursuant to the authority vested in me by the Presi- 
dent of the United States in his proclamation of July 22, 
1918, you are notified that during the period of Federal 
control, and unless and until otherwise advised by me, 
all telephone companies operating in the United States are 
directed: 

1. To confine extensions and betterments to imperative 
and unavoidable work to meet war requirements and the 
vital commercial needs of the country. All companies 
should at once adopt and enforce such rules and regula- 
tions as may be necessary and proper to accomplish this 
result because of the difficulties, incident to war condi- 
tions, of securing adequate supplies, labor and transporta- 
tion. 

2. To proceed as expeditiously as possible with the 
plans heretofore instituted for consolidating and unify- 
ing the telephone plants and properties. Plans for con- 
solidating the plants and properties where consolidation 
is manifestly desired by the public, where it can be 
effected on fair terms and in accordance with law, should 
be formulated as soon as practicable and submitted to 
this Department. , , 

8. Whenever two telephone systems are operating in 
the same area, the managements concerned should co- 
operate in making extensions and betterments, in order 
that unification and the elimination of waste in money, 
man-power and materials may be brought about as ex- 
peditiously as possible, in an orderly way, and with due 
regard to the rights of the owners of the properties and 
the convenience of the public. 

4. This order is not intended to direct any action, 
course or policy which in the judgment of the owners of 
any property involved will result in damage or injury to 
their business or property. In any case of contemplated 
action hereunder, where in the judgment of the owners, 
damage or injury may result, the Company interest, before 
acting, will bring the matter to the attention of the De- 
partment, and await further instructions. 


The postmaster general has issued orders making desig- 
nations of committees as follews: 

Nathan C. Kingsbury, vice-president American Telegraph 
& Telephone Company, and George W. Robinson, president 
Tri-State Telegraph & Telephone Company, are designated 
by me for the purpose of making the necessary investiga- 
tions, conducting negotiations and arriving at agreements 
for the unification and consolidation of the various tele- 
phone companies operating in the same communities with- 
in the United States. Any agreements resulting from these 
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negotiations will be submitted to the postmaster ge:.eral 
for final approval. 

James I. Blakeslee, fourth assistant postmaster gereral; 
James A. Edgerton, purchasing agent, and Ruskin McArdle, 
chief clerk post office department, are appointed a com. 
mittee to study the question of the purchase of supplies 
for the telegraph and telephone systems and how the cost 
of such supplies compares with the list of the General 
Supply Committee, also with the schedules for the )ostal 
service. 

Otto Praeger, second assistant postmaster general; 
George M. Sutton, chief post office inspector, and Marvin 
M. ‘McLean, superintendent division of dead letters, are 
appointed a committee to investigate and determine 
whether it would be practicable to divide the country into 
telephone and telegraph districts agreeing with the num. 
ber and territory of the railway mail service and ip. 
spectors’ divisions. 


BEHIND IN IMPROVEMENT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
Unless there is a great speeding up for the rest of the 
year the improvement of the railroad tracks and yards 
and the replenishment of the stock of equipment during 
the first year of federal control will not come near the 
total of allowances made for such things. In other words, 
while the Railroad Administration has made plans for 
the expenditure of nearly $1,100,000,000 during the first 
year, the work done in the first half went so slowly that 
the improvements contemplated will not be made unless 
the rate of work in the second half of the year is much 
greater than the first half. 


Work authorized up to August 15 called for the dis- 
bursement of $123,652,786, to be charged to operating ac- 
count and $1,097,398,578 to capital aceount. 


Up to June 30 the disbursements on operating account 
amounted to only $22,486,453 and to capital account only 


$221,914,726. In the first half of the year only a little 
more than one-fifth of the promised expenditures were 
made. Assuming that out of doors work can be done 
eight months of the year, three-eighths of the sum set 
aside for track work should have been spent by the end 
of June and five-eighths should remain to be expended. 
Work on equipment can be carried on during the twelve 
months. The total budget for equipment was $486,979,925. 
The disbursements for equipment were: Chargeable to 
operating aceount, $4,056,686 and to capital account, $111, 
229,376. 


The total unexpended balances, therefore, are: Items 
chargeable to operating account, other than equipment, 
$88,405,321 and chargeaable to capital account, $302,557, 
757. Equipment: Chargeable to operating account, $14; 
736,886 and to capital account, $544,457,176. Inasmuch as 
the year for work on equipment is twelve months long, 
the fact that up to June 30, the end of the first six 
months, only $4,056,686 was spent on equipment to re 
place that which had been worn out, and $14,736,886 re 
mained to be spent, the inference is that the repair and 
replacement work, ‘so far as cars and engines are col 
cerned, was not up to date on June 30. Increase in the 
rate of repair and replacement, chargeable to operating 
account, may bring that phase of the work up to 4 point 
where equipment will have been replaced to the full 
amount by the end of the year. 


These figures are taken from the consolidated expendi 
ture sheet issued by the Railroad Administration 0 
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August 17. It treats all the railroads as part of a single 
system. From the sheet itself there is no way of telling 
whether the replacement work, represented by the sums 
charged to operating account, has been equitably distrib- 
uted throughout the country or whether an unusual 
amount of work has been done in one or two sections. 

Apparently the largest fact shown by it is that the 
decrease in man-power has made it impossible for the 
Railroad Administration to improve the physical property 
as rapidly as was expected early-in the year when the 
pudget was made up and announced. At the time the 
budget was given out the point was made that, consider- 
ing the big increase in prices, it was no larger than the 
railroads had been accustomed to making. The report 
for the first six months shows, it is believed, that there 
is a vast difference between estimates and performance, 
especially when men are being put into the armies in the 
great numbers that are now being called to the colors. 
The budget was undoubtedly prepared with the idea that 
great things to improve the railroads could easily be 
done. The consolidated report, it may be suggested, shows 
that the government is finding it difficult to carry on 
even so necessary a work as bringing the railroads up 
to the point of equipment and tracks necessary for the 
transport of men and materials to Europe. 

The official announcement as to the consolidated sheet 
says: 3 

“This is a consolidated statement for all class I roads 
(having gross earnings in excess of $1,000,000) showing 
all expenditures for capital account approved by the di- 
rector of the Division of Capital Expenditures to Aug. 
15, 1918, and all expenditures actually made_ upon such 
work to June 30—the first half of the year. It shows 
also the expenditures chargeable to operating expenses 
in connection with such work, and it includes equipment 
as well as additions, betterments and extensions. 

“Additions and betterments (excluding equipment) actu- 
ally authorized to August 15 call for $106,835,086 charge- 
able to operating expenses and $404,760,071 chargeable 
to capital account. Of these amounts $18,429,765 charge- 
able to operating expenses and $102,172,314 chargeable 
to capital account, or practically 25 per cent, had been 
spent to June 30. 

“Equipment actually authorized to August 15 calls for 
$18,793,574 chargeable to operating expenses and $655,- 
686,551 chargeable to capital account. Of these amounts 
$4,056,688 chargeable to operating expenses and $111,229,- 
376 chargeable to capital account had been spent to June 
30. 

“The budget estimates of the same companies submitted 
in response to the Director-General’s request some months 
ago, called for a total for additions, betterments, equip- 
ment and extensions chargeable to capital account of 
$941,041,902, whereas the work actually authorized and 
the equipment actually ordered up to August 15 aggregate 
$1,097,398,578. The budgets called for only $212,856,464 
for freight cars, of which $121,203,743 were. ordered by 
the companies, while the government itself has ordered 
for the companies $289,450,000, making the total for 
freight cars for 1918 delivery $410,653,743, as against $212,- 
858,464, asked for by the companies on their budgets, or 
an increase over the budgets of $197,795,279.” 


MORE LINES TAKEN OVER. 
The Athens (Ga.) Terminal, the Augusta (Ga.) Belt and 
the Atlantic & East Coast, Jacksonville, Fla., have been 


taken under federal control and contracts will be made 
with them. 
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FORMS OF PROCEDURE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

The Commission on August 17 completed, so far as now 
known, its form of procedure under the act to regulate 
commerce and its amendments and under the federal con- 
trol act by issuing three illustrative forms, numbered 6, 
7 and 8. The first is a sample motion for making the Di- 
rector-General and additional party defendant, No. 7 is 
the form recommended for supplemental complaints and 
No. 8 is the form for an original complaint. 

These forms, taken in connection with the rules of prac- 
tice put out under date of August 3, it is believed, will 
show the complainant, whether he acts through an attor- 
ney or for himself, how to bring his troubles to a shape 
that will enable the Commission to carry out the duties 
imposed on it by the act to regulate commerce and the 
federal control act. The forms are as follows: 


Illustrative forms to accompany supplemental announce- 
ment of August 3, 1918, and special rules of practice pro- 
mulgated therewith. These forms may be used in cases to 
which they are applicable, with such alternation as the cir- 
cumstances may render necessary. 


No. 6 
Form of motion to bring in Director General as a de- 
fendant in a pending case and for leave to file supplemental 
compiaint. 
Before the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


DOGMOE WG. osicicic div ebsae 


Comes now 


complainant in the above-entitled .proceeding, and moves 
for leave to make William G. McAdoo, Director-General of 
Railroads, a defendant herein, and also moves for leave to 
file the supplemental complaint hereto attached in this 
proceeding. 

And for grounds of this motion the complainant states: 

That certain railroads and system of transportation of 
parties named as defendants in said proceeding have been 
taken over by the President of the United States under 
powers duly conferred upon him, and possession, use, con- 


’ trol, and operation thereof is now and has been continu- 


ously since January 1, 1918, exercised by and through 
William G. McAdoo, Director-General of Railroads who 
was duly appointed to said office by the President; that 
said Director-General is a proper [or necessary] party 
defendant in this proceeding, as more fully appears in and 
by said supplemental complaint. 

Upon permission being granted to file said supplemental 
complaint making the Director-General of Railroads a party 
defendant, this complainant asks that said proceeding be 
set for further hearing [or, argument] [or, does not ask 
for further hearing or argument]. 


Form of supplemental complaint. 
Before the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Tete: WO: ~sivicsicscccssds 


, by leave of the Commission, 
presents the following supplemental complaint in the above- 
entitled proceeding and shows: 

I. That heretofore, on , 19...., this com- 
plainant duly filed an original complaint before said Com- 
mission against defendants therein named and prayed for 
certain relief set forth in said original complaint. 

II. That certain railroads and systems of transportation 
of parties named as defendants in said proceeding, and 
specified in this paragraph, have been taken over by the 
President of the United States under powers duly con- 
ferred upon him and the possession, use, control, and 
operation thereof is now and has been continuously since 
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January 1, 1918, exercised: by and through William G. Mc- 
Adoo, Director-General of Railroads, hereinafter called the 
Director-General, who was duly appointed to said office by 
the President. 

[Here name defendants under Federal control. This 
may be stated on information and belief.] 

[That any order prescribing maximum rates, fares or 
charges, or classifications, regulations, or practices to be 
observed for the future in so far as it affects the railroads 
or systems of transportation of said defendants must be 
directed to the Director-General. ] 

[The following may be, used when appropriate: 

That, as complainant is informed and believes the Di- 
rector-General under authority delegated to him by the 
President took over the current funds of said defendants, 
to wit, balances of cash in hand or in bank, including net 
balance receivable from agents and conductors as of mid- 
night, December 31, 1917, and amounts thereafter collected 
or realized by the Director-General from current operating 
accounts belonging to said defendants arising from rail- 
way operations prior to midnight of December 31, 1917, 
which sums constitute the assets of said defendants in the 
hands of the Director-General applicable to the payment of 
obligations of said defendants, including claims for repara 
tion, accruing prior to January 1, 1918.] 

III. That the allegations of paragraphs ...... ...... 
the original complaint are hereby made a part hereof. 
[Make such changes or modifications of allegations in 
original complaint as, in view of changed conditions, may 
seem proper.] 

Wherefore this complainant prays that the order prayed 
in the original complaint be granted and be made effective 
against the Director-General [and for the following relief 
not therein prayed, but made necessary by the changed 
conditions hereinbefore set forth], and that such other and 
further order or orders be made as the Commission may 
consider proper in the premises. 


seer e eee eer ese eeeeeeeeee ’ 


Complainant. 


Form of original complaint again Director-General. 
Before the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


jeer 


eececeereeresreseeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


The complaint of the above-named complainant respect- 
fully shows: 

I. [That complainant should here state nature and 
place of business, also whether a corporation, firm, or part- 
nership, and if a firm or partnership, the individual names 
of the parties composing the same.] 

Il. That. defendant, William G. McAdoo, Director-Gen- 
eral of Railroads, hereinafter called the Director-General, 
is an officer acting for the United States of America and 
the President thereof, and is exercising authority dele- 
gated to him by the President in the possession, use, con- 
trol, and operation of railroads and systems of transporta- 
tion, taken over by the President under powers conferred 
upon him, over whose lines the rates [fares, charges, 
classifications, regulations, or practices] complained of 
hérein apply and which were formerly operated by the 
following corporations or companies: [Here specify car- 
riers or principal carriers whose railroads or systems of 
transportation are under Federal control and over which the 
rates, fares, charges, classifications, regulations, or prac- 
tices apply, unless complainant elects to name the corpora- 
tions or companies-as defendants]. ‘ 

Ill. That the defendant above named is a [are] com- 
mon carrier engaged in the transportation of passengers 
and property, wholly by railroad [or, partly by railroad 
and partly by water], between points in the state of 
Mice aided bi aa an@ points in the state Of 2.4... .ciccciccces 
and as such common carrier is [are] subject to the pro- 
visions of the act to regulate commerce approved Feb- 
ruary 4, 1887, and acts amendatory thereof or supple- 
mentary thereto. 

IV. That [state in this and subsequent paragraphs to 
be numbered V, VI, etc., the matter or matters intended 
to be complained of, naming every rate, fare, charge, classi- 
fication, regulation, or practice the lawfulness of which is 
challenged, and also each point of origin and point of 


cd 
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destination between which the rates complained of are 
— Whenever practical tariff references should be 
given]. 

[Where unjust discrimination or undue prejudice js 
charged, the facts constituting the basis of the charge 
should be clearly stated;.that is, if the discrimination be 
under section 2, the person or persons claimed to be fa- 
vored and the person or persons claimed to be injured 
should be named, and the kind of service and kind of 
traffic, together with the claimed similarity of circum. 
stances and conditions of transportation, should be set 
forth. If the discrimination or undue prejudice be under 
section 3, the particular person, company, firm, corpora- 
tion, locality, or traffic claimed to be accorded undue or 
unreasonable preference or advantage, or subjected to un- 
due or unreasonable prejudice or disadvantage, should be 
stated. If the complaint is brought under section 10 of 
the Federal controi act, approved March 21, 1918, that fact 
should be stated and appropriate allegations made.] _ 

X. That by reason of the facts stated in the foregoing 
paragraphs complainant has [have] been subjected to the 
payment of rates [fares or charges] for transportation 
which were when exacted, and still are, (1) unjust and 
unreasonable in violation of section 1 of the act to regu- 
late commerce, and [or] (2) unjustly discriminatory in 
violation of section 2, and [or] (3) unduly preferential 
or prejudicial in violation of section 3, and [or] (4) un- 
just and unreasonable in violation of section 10 of the 
Federal control act, approved March 21, 1918. [Use one 
or more of the allegations numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, according 
to the facts as intended to be charged.] 

Wherefore complainant prays that defendant may be 
[severally] required to answer the charges herein; that 
after due hearing and investigation an order be made con- 
manding said defendant [and each of them] to cease and 
desist from the aforesaid violations of said act to regulate 
commerce, and [or] said Federal control act, and estab- 
lish and put in force and apply in future to the trans- 
portation of between the origin and 
destination points named in paragraph .... hereof, in lieu 
of the rates [fares, charges, classifications, regulations, or 
practices] named in said paragraph, such other maximum 
rates [fares, charges, classifications, regulations, or prac- 
tices] as the Commission may deem reasonable and just 
[and also pay to complainant by way of reparation for the 
unlawful charges hereinbefore alleged the sum of ........ . 
or such other sum as, in view of the evidence to be ad- 
duced herein, the Commission shall determine thai com- 
plainant is [are] entitled to as an award of damages under 
the provisions of said act for violation thereof], and that 
such other and further-.order or orders be made as the 
Commission may consider proper in the premises. 


eee er eee eee eee 
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Complainant. 

































COURTESY TO THE PUBLIC 


Hale Holden, regional director, has notified central west- 
ern railroads that they are being supplied from Washing- 
ton with copies of General Order No. 40, urging courteous 
treatment to the public by railroad employes, and that the 
Director-General requests that copy be distributed to each 
employe when next pay checks are delivered. Employes 
are told to post the order on all bulletin boards, and have 
it published in all railroad magazines and periodicals. 
“Widest possible publicity should be given beginning Mon- 
day, August 19.” 


Another letter from Mr. Holden to the lines says: 


Please wire Mr. Oscar A. Price, assistant to Director- 
General, Washington, sending copy by mail to me, the ap- 
proximate number (and to whom they should be sent and 
where) of posters required by your road for posting two 
in each coach, Pullman car and small station, and from 
fifteen to twenty-five at large stations and terminals. These 
posters will be sixteen by twenty-one inches, and will be 
fastened with stickers. They are addressed to the public, 
and invite suggestions and complaints with respect to 
service. They bear the signature of the Director-General. 


Augu 
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SHORT LINE TROUBLES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

Another chill has been sent down the spines of the 
owners of short line railroads by a letter from the Rail- 
road Administration informing the Morgantown & King- 
wood that a contract for compensation for it would be en- 
tered into as of July 1. This follows notice to disregard 
the relinquishment letter as of the day it was issued. 

The unfavorable condition of the vertebre is produced 
by the fact that the short lines suffered great losses dur- 
ing the period between January 1 and July 1 wholly by 
reason of orders of the fuel and railroad administrations, 
and if the contract is dated July 1 instead of January 1, 
the losses will fall on the corporations and not upon the 
government which received the benefit of the things done 
by reason of the orders issued by the administrations men- 
tioned. . 

While no explanation has been made as to why the Rail- 
road Administration changed its mind and decided to re- 
tain the Morgantown & Kingwood, the belief is common 
that the change was brought about by_the fact that there 
was some talk about that road quitting business. The 
orders of the Fuel Administration required it to send fuel, 
not to the points that would give it the largest divisions 
from the B. & O., its sole connection, but to points where 
the government required coal for its contractors. 

The Morgantown *& Kingwood is the only one that is 
able to bring to the Bethlehem Steel Company the par- 
ticular kind of coal required for mixing with the coal 
which it is able to obtain in bulk on shorter hauls. It is 


therefore desirable that that road be operated and doubt- 
less if its owners declined to continue operation under the 


status that would prevail if the government refused to 
make a contract dating from January 1, steps would be 
taken to operate it. That, however, would permit the cor- 
poration to insist, in the courts, upon payment, by the 
government, of all damages caused by it, whereas if the 
company made a contract running from July 1, the courts 
might hold that such a contract constituted a waiver of 
the right to claim pay for the losses caused during the 
first six months by the government orders, as distinguished 
from orders of the Railroad Administration. 


Not all the short lines, however, are as favorably sit- 
uated, in a financial sense, as the Morgantown & King- 
wood. It is controlled by the estate of the late Stephen 
B. Elkins, which could stand for a long time the loss re- 
sulting from a non-operation pending the determination 
of the questions raised by the notice that a contract would 
be made from July 1 forward. Their owners have no 
money and the banks cannot lend them any, even if the 
War Finance Corporation Committee of the Treasury De- 
partment should say it would be all right for them to do 
80. They would not know what, if any, money the gov- 
ernment intended to allow the short lines to earn.. They 
have suffered losses by reason of the disregard of both 
terminal and intermediate routing instructions. Some 
have fragmentary records of such diversion. Most, how- 
ever, have not. In their anxiety to show that they were 
Whole heartedly for winning the war, and never suspect- 
ing that any government official could take the position 
that the government should act the part of a slippery 
trader to take advantage of the generous impulses of its 
own citizens to impose losses on them which they would 
not have had to suffer if they had acted on the assumption 
that they would have to be aware of their own govern- 
Ment and deal with it only at arm’s length in the relation 
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of buyer and seller, they did not keep any. They must 
have money wherewith to meet their bills and interest, or 
go into bankruptcy from which they probably could save 
nothing because there is not a free money market into 
which prospective purchasers could go for the funds where- 
with to buy the property that had been forced to sale be- 
cause of the losses their own failure to meet their own 
government in the relation of vendor and vendee had 
forced upon them. 

The hopes that the main clauses of the standard ‘contract 
would’ be agreed upon in a short time, held at the begin- 
ning of August, have not been fulfilled. That failure, how- 
ever, has not prevented an effort being made by the rail- 
road and government accounting officers, sitting as a com- 
mittee, to agree upon a plan for compensation for the lap- 
over business; that is, the business that was in transit 
when December 31 ended and January 1 began. The rail- 
road accountants, headed by A. H. Plant, have suggested 
that the settlement be made on the basis of the accounting 
status at the time the railroads were taken over. That is 
to say, if the originating road had already taken the par- 
ticular transaction into its accounts, then it should remain 
there, unchanged. If not taken into account until after 
the transfer of the control, then the government shall 
have the money resulting from the transaction. The gov- 
ernment, represented by the division of public service and 
accounting, takes the position that each transaction shall 
be examined and accounting made on the basis of the po- 
sition of the car containing the shipment-at the time of 
the taking over. In that way, if ninety-nine per cent of 
the task was performed before the taking over, then ninety- 
nine per cent of the resulting revenue would accrue to 
the railroad and one per cent to the government, as the 
lessee of the carrier’s property. The railroad auditors ad- 
mit that that would be fair, but they say the amount of 
work to be done would be enormous and might cost more 
than the difference in results. .The government men are 
willing to admit that if the volume of business, when the 
railroads are returned to their owners, is as great as it 
was when the owners were deprived of control, then the 
sums will cancel each other and no one would be either 
gainer or loser. But inasmuch as the return is not to 
take place until twenty-one months after war (they assume 
the President will hold on as long as the law allows), 
they believe it no more than fair to assume the volume 
will be smaller, and that even if the volume is as great 
the percentage of high rated munitions will be much 
smaller and therefore the return would not be so great as 
to warrant a conviction that the two lap-over period tran- 
sactions would cancel each other. 

A steamboat compensation committee is to be formed to 
deal with the lap-over question as relating to that kind of 
common carrier. Some of the ship lines now operated by 
the Railroad Administration have ships that are in the 
possession of the Shipping Board. Some of the vessels in 
the hands of the Shipping Board may have been returned 
to the companies for operation by the Railroad Adminis- 
tration, so that from any point of view the question is of 
the utmost complexity. 

Practically no progress is being made in the negotia- 
tions between the government and the short line railroads 


because the big contract is not yet completed, and until it 
is the main features of the agreement between the gov- 


érnment and the short lines cannot be reduced to writing, 
even if it were in existence. 

It is practically certain that the short line owners will 
seek more legislation. They are in violent disagreement 
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with John Barton Payne, the Railroad Administration’s charter was granted to a company and was extended in BA 
chief counsel. They are almost prepared to believe that — — 1876 and 1877, but no real work was accom- 
, aia ‘ : plished, 
Mr. Payne believes it is his duty to the public to use Henry M. Whitney procured a charter in 1880 and later (By 
the power of the government to force them into such {he Lockwood Company secured a charter -to tut the canal, The 
financial condition as will give them the alternative of It was ordered that this company should spend $25.000 es 
making a bargain with the government that will not give within a certain time and the company had two dredges 7. 
them a fair chance to survive the war, or of breaking*off ‘Cally at work. However, with three weeks of the allotted : 
a ‘ , : time remaining, they had not spent the sum named and of co! 
negotiations now with a certainty that their property would qgocjded that dredging would not use it up fast enough, so lies 
go to forced sale. Also with the certainty that it would they began to rush piles and wharf material to Bourne by this ¢ 
fall into the hands of persons who would get it at so'much pe Sree ~ or < ‘ Sei oe ae 
: make ‘the ousands of fine oak piles were sunk for wharfs that ‘ 
omen Gan cae sent — 0 a THURS Re ats “ ree : had no business and the result was that $40,000 instead of Eur 
bargain, Mr. Payne’s lieutenants have suggested, verbally, 395 999 was quickly eaten up. However, the activity was all sh 
* orif retained, would make a return on a smaller investment, such that the people of the eape at last believed that the York 
or leave them in position to sell the roads to their big much talked of canal was at last to be actually completed cai 
trunk line*connections, or to the government, at bargain nd there were parades, bands and much red fire. Flow. 

b ll th ibl fit 4 all the tied ever, this company failed and the effect was such that in averas 
prices, because all the possible profits and a e lhad- 1891 the people of Bourne refused to purchase stock in a times 
vised expenditures would have been sloughed off, by means pew company that was being formed. heath 
of judicial sales of the assets of bankrupt small railroad On June 22, 1909, August Belmont a the first ships 

rporations. At times the owners of the small railroads Shovelful of earth in what was the final and successful oi 

+a “ int ilk ite Seah t th Ame oe effort to bring about what Cape Codders “would believe it Ameri 
spea itterly o © tres — ey are rer as sad when they saw it.” DeWitt C. Flanagan of New York was . The 
think, at the hands of their government. Their trunk line the originator of the company ; which was headed and vantag 
connections never had the power to squeeze them as they backed by Mr. Belmont. This company consisted of Au- med t 
think the government officials are squeezing them, because SUSt Belmont, president; Arthur L. Devens, vice-president; f this 
h tt sate eutamneree always commnelied the trunk William Barclay Parsons, chief engineer; John B. Mc- of this 
u oa ea ” : ve P : Donald, vice-president of construction; John F. Buck, sec- to sec 
line connections to observe routing instructions, both ter- retary and treasurer; Dudley Packman, DeWitt C. Flana- aded 
minal and intermediate, which the trunk lines have not gan and E. W. Lancaster, directors. a 
done since the beginning of government control. The canal was dedicated on July 29, 1914, and thus Nan- 

" ” sade tucket Shoals, “the graveyard of the Atlantic,” is robbed of cargoe 
its terrors. The coast is strewn with the bones of men can Ta 
and the hulks of once fine vessels that came to grief on Lack 

THE CAPE COD CANAL the rocks and shoals while rounding the cape, a journey contine 

Speaking of the Cape Cod Canal, which was recently that is now unnecessary. : as 
taken over by the government and which is being operated The trip to New York and points south is shortened ang 
by the Rail fear ' C t Affairs of Boston many miles and the greatest element of danger is gone. which 
y the Railroad ministration, eben — The canal is completed despite the Bournedale inhabitants’ zilian ¢ 
presents the following interesting bit of history concern- pessimistic views on the matter “that there wouldn’t never —_- 
ing that waterway: be no canal dug,” and under governmental operation should Tune 

When President Wilson interrupted the progress of a become one of the most important inland waterways of th : 

hearing anent the Cape Cod Canal a few weeks ago and a_ the world in the matter of volume of tonnage. ‘ Mens 
few minutes later decided to take over the Canal in — —_—_——_—_——— ose 
name” of the United States government, the last page o L M rendere 
the three hundred years old history of the canal was COAL TO — OTIVES. second 
finished. Compensation is allowed mines for the service of fur: came i 
From the earliest days of the history of Massachusetts, nishing fuel direct to the tenders of locomotives, under 0 
the Cape Cod Canal figures frequently. Far back in 1630, an order of the United States Fuel Administration, var 
sated _ cy ye Raat omnes —_—_ peg ling B announced and effective Aug, 17. a 
utch ships from whic ey secur . é es a c 
time that Myles Standish first remarked of the possibili- Under the order there may be added to the applicable foreign 
ties of a canal “the like of which was not in all Flanders?” - government mine price of coal delivered directly from ns 
The difficulties of trading with the Dutch settlements be- mine tipples to locomotive tenders the sum of five cents Now 
cause of the perilous journey around the cape gave rise tO per net ton, or such other sum as may be agreed upon can bat 
several surveys of the land where the canal is located, between the operator and the railroad receiving the coal. can shi 
even in those early colonial days. f . gether 
: ? ‘ In case of failure to agree upon price the operator shall , 
The earliest known crossing of the cape was in 1717 . 2 ; A ‘ of busi 
when one Capt. Cyprian Southack reported “the place where furnish such coal at the applicable government mine price, 
I came through with a whaleboat being ordered by ye plus such additional sum in excess of five cents per ton Shipb 
Government to look after ye Pirate ship Whido Bellame, as may be fixed by the Bureau of Prices of the U. S. Fuel appeal » 
eommand’r, cast away ye 26th day of April, 1717, where I ,aqministration upon application of either the operator or our me 
buried one hundred and two men.” This place was re- ‘je settee - the sam 
corded by him as the borderlands of what are now the : ae 
towns of Eastham and Orleans and a storm had caused wane 
the waters to overrun the land in between. It was so UNLOAD ALL COAL. than th 
great that the citizens of the place turned out in force to ; - as Salle le and cor 
fill in the breaches made by the storm. Hale Holden, regional director in Circular No. 118, “_ exporter 
In May, 1776, Thomas Machin, then one of the most Eugene McAuliffe, manager, Fuel Conservation Section @ ii, 1, 
eminent engineers of the time, made a survey and re- Division of Operation, calls attention to the fact that cars and girl 
ported the advisability of cutting the canal, but Washing- loaded with coal, railroad as well as commercial, are not dietaes 
ton called him for army work and no more was heard of being made entirely empty at unloading points. It has i 
the project for some time. d that i 1 b f pn Somet} ir 

In 1804 the work of digging the canal between Eastham been found t Me OS Vey eee SENET er eae, care change. 

and Orleans was started, but subsequently was given up, leaving the point of unloading containing a ton or more War 1 
and again the residents filled in the excavations. of coal. b ‘ 
“ Just prior = the Civil a. 5 ne appointed by This economic waste should be closely watched by “omg 

ongress made a survey of the land and the chances are : x : tat col orth o 

that the canal would have been built at that time, but the epesating <i, Un The eoapereen of atmereel 4 Tailroa is 


sumers solicited. 


intervention of war precluded that possibility. In 1870 a 
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BACKING AMERICAN SHIPS WITH 
AMERICAN DOLLARS 


(By Edward N. Hurley, United States Shipping Board) 

The United States is the greatest coffee consuming na- 
tion in the world. 

We buy every year from Brazil about $100,000,000 worth 
of coffee. Potentially, that should be the greatest influ- 
ence for sales of our own products to- Brazil. Actually, 
this coffee consumption has yielded to the United States 
only a fraction of its potential benefits. 

European shipping concerns have controlled practically 
all shipments from Rio de Janeiro.and Santos to New 
York and New Orleans. About two-thirds of the coffee 
comes to New York and one-third to New Orleans. An 
average of three ships a month were required in normal 
times to carry to New Orleans the 2,000,000 bags for the 
south and middle west. In a well-balanced trade, these 
ships would have been available for return cargoes of 
American products. 

The middle west, especially, might have been in an ad- 
vantageous position, because it could command lower rail- 
road rates to New Orleans than New York. But the ships 
of this coffee fleet, all under foreign flags, made no effort 
to secure return cargoes. After discharging coffee, they 
loaded with cotton and other raw materials for European 
manufacturers. They steamed away to Europe, took on 
cargoes of manufactured goods made largely from Ameri- 
can raw materials, and carried these back to Brazil. 

Lacking ships to South America and banks on that 
continent, our coffee importers had to pay exchange and 
commission to European banks. The foreign ships upon 
which we depended provided a smooth highway for Bra- 
zilian coffee into New Orleans, greased the way for Amer- 
ican raw materials to reach European mills, and carried 
European goods to Brazil, where they were paid for with 
the Brazilians’ profit on sales of coffee to the United 
States. These foreign ships were so routed that they 
rendered their first service to the European exporter, their 
second service to the Brazilian coffee grower—and we 
came in for service after that. : 


Our foreign trade has been full of opportunities like 
this. But, lacking American merchant ships and American 
banking facilities in other countries, we have let the 
foreigner improve the opportunities. 

Now we are building a real merchant marine. Ameri- 
can banks are establishing foreign branches. The Ameri- 
can ship and the American dollar are going to work to- 
gether, and the more attention we pay to this great field 
of business the harder they will work for us. 


Shipbuilding for war purposes has made a tremendous 
appeal to the American imagination. We must now put 
our merchant marine into the nation’s thought in just 
the same way. ‘These are the nation’s ships. They will 
increase prosperity for people in the corn belt even more 
than those on the seaboard. They will serve the farmer 
and consumer even more than the manufacturer and 
exporter. When we get the American merchant marine 
into the daily thought of every producer, and our boys 
and girls play with shipping toys, and American - youth 
consider the sea in choosing a career, then we shall have 
someti\ing upon which to build foreign trade, foreign ex- 
change, foreign investment. 

War has made us a real creditor nation. We have 
bought back from European investors billions of dollars 
worth of American securities. We now own our own 
Tailroais and factories, and hold the bonds issued by our 
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state, county and municipal governments. We have lent 
billions of dollars to the alHes, and will lend them billions 
more before the war ends. We have opened book ac- 
counts with nations not actively engaged in the war who 
want to buy goods. on credit from us. Best of all, we 
have begun to learn new habits of thrift and investment 
through buying liberty bonds, so that.peace ought to find 
us with the mortgage of foreign investments dn this coun- 
try paid off and money in pocket to lend other nations. 

The world owes us a great deal of money. But our 
principal debtors are the great manufacturing and export- 
ing nations, like England, France and Italy. Naturally, 
they will pay their debts in goods as far as possible, and 
much of the trade which grows out of these obligations 
will take the form of shipments of American raw ma- 
terials to make the goods with which they will pay us. 
Necessity will also lead them to be active sellers of 
manufactured goods in South America, the British col- 
onies, and the Orient, and in that trade there will never 
be either American competition or jealousy over business 
that properly belongs to them, because we realize the 
enormous sacrifices they have made for humanity, and 
wish to see them return to peaceful prosperity as fast as 
possible. 

But there is trade to be built on new shipping routes 
between this and other countries. More than that, there 
is service to be rendered other countries by our ships 
and money. 

Let us take Brazil as an illustration. When American 
ships go to Rio and Santos for coffee, they will carry 
American officers and seamen. There are no better sales- 
men or creators of good-will in the world than the men 
who man merchant ships running on regular lines from 
one country to the other, for their employment depends 
largely upon freight traffic. With our coffee, brought to 
us in American ships, and paid for in American manu- 
factures sent back to Brazil, our officers and sailors will 
work like those of other nations to get freight. 


With our manufacturers making payments in goods to 
Brazil, there will be a direct money exchange between 
Rio and New York, Santos and New Orleans, instead of 
the old triangular payment of money by American coffee 
importers to Brazil through European banks. So Ameri- 
can dollars will be working with American seamen to 
safeguard the trade that belongs to us. 

What sort of manufactured goods will our ships carry 
back to Brazil? 


Some of the stuff will be for consumption, such as 
textiles, shoes, hats, millinery, agricultural implements, 
office equipment, household furniture. But Brazil needs 
production and public service equipment as well. The 
Balkan war diverted European capital from her industries 
and communities. The world war has put her on still 
shorter allowances. Her prosperity thus far has rested 
on two products—coffee and rubber. The development of 
rubber plantations in the East Indies has decreased her 
sales of crude rubber and awakened her to the necessity 
of wider agricultural development—cattle raising, grain 
growing, and the like: This calls for investments in 
agricultural enterprises, the settlement of new lands, the 
building of new railroads, the financing of new communi- 
ties.. Brazil also possesses vast undeveloped water- 
power, and is endeavoring to establish manufacturing in- 
terests. She will need a market for her bonds and stocks, 
and if the American dollar helps her create the basis of 
prosperity, it will be followed by Americal electrical ma- 
chinery, railroad equipment and other apparatus, thus 
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creating freight for the return voyages of American mer- 
chant ships operating regularly in the Brazilian coffee 
and passenger trade. 

Ships are.the keystone of this whole elaborate structure. 

Our trade abroad has grown hapahzard, like Topsy, and 
become lopsided in many ways. It has been unbalanced 
financially, so that our profits have gone to pay foreign 
shipping companies, bankers, and insurance brokers. It 
has been unbalanced in tonnage, so that while we bought 
products of other nations and should have been building 
trade with them in finished goods, we have merely sup- 
plied raw materials for other manufacturing nations. We 
have been set aside on one leg of the triangular voyage 
when we should have been doing business direct, give 
and take, as we do it at home—you deal with me and I 
deal with you. Our foreign trade has grown against every 
handicap simply because of excellent American products 
which overcome competition on merit. 

Ships are the rallying point round which we must pull 
all this business together, and now is the time for every 
American to begin studying our merchant ships and all 
that goes with them in the way of ocean delivery service, 
foreign exchange and investments, sales of American prod- 
ucts for the out voyage, and purchases of raw materials 
for the return trip. We will shortly have the ships. It 
is time to acquire the knowledge of ships which will 
enable us to utilize our new merchant fleet for the service 
of this and other nations. 


SOUTHWESTERN LEAGUE FORMED 


The Southwestern Industrial Traffic League, to be com- 
posed of traffic men of Texas, Louisiana, Oklahoma and 
Arkansas, was organized at a recent meeting of members 
of the Texas Industrial Traffic League and traffic men from 
Louisiana following the monthly meeting of the board of 
directors of the Texas league. Through the medium of 
the commercial organizations represented by its members 
the new league will look after the shipping interests of all 
four states. The constitution and by-laws will be drafted 
by a committee composed of H. D. Driscoll, of Waco; C. 
D. Mowen, of Fort Smith, Ark.; W. V. Hardie, of Oklahoma 
City, Okla.; H. J. Fernandez of Monroe, La.; and F. A. 
Leffingwell, of Houston. , 


U. S. Pawkett, of San Antonio, was elected president of 
the new league. The other officers are: H. J. Fernandez, 
of Monroe, La., first vice-president; W. V. Hardie, of Okla- 
homa City, second vice-president; C. D. Mowen, of Fort 
Smith, Ark., third vice-president, and F. A. Leffingwell, of 
Houston, Tex., secretary and treasurer. The board of 
directors is composed of L. F. Daspit, of Shreveport, La.; 
Ed P. Byars, of Fort Worth, Tex.; H. D. Driscoll, of Waco, 
Tex.; and C. A. Bland, of Beaumont, Tex. The Texans 
who were elected officers and directors are members of the 
state organization. 


The new league will serve the shippers of the south- 
western states in the same manner that the state league 
serves the shippers of this state. 
tically all the members of the state organization will join 
the new league and the state organization will co-operate 
with the new league whenever possible. 


administration on traffic matters. 


L. F. Daspit, of Shreveport, and H. J. Fernandez, of 
Monroe, represented the Louisiana traffic men and ship- 
pers at the meeting. They said the traffic men and ship- 
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It is expected that prac- 


After the con- 
stitution and by-laws of the southwestern league are 
adopted the organization will appoint standing committees 
to represent the shippers and to confer with the railway 
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pers of Louisiana as a whole were in favor of the orzani. 
zation of a league to be composed of the traffic men o‘ the 
southwestern states. None of the traffic men from Okla- 
homa and Arkansas was present at the meeting, but le‘ters 
were received from traffic men of those states favoring the 
organization of the league. 


LOADING OF COAL 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau, 

A report was made to Director-General McAdoo, August 

10, by the Car Service Section on the quantity of coal of 

all kinds loaded by roads for the week ended July 27, 1918, 

as compared with the same period of 1917. A summary 
of the report follows: 


2. Ue ee, ee 
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Grand total cara, aff Coal. .occcccecccces 269,173 


A summary of the decreases and increases in coal loaded 
since January 1, 1918, up to and including the fourth week 
of July, 1918, as compared with the same periods of 1917 


follows: 


. Decrease, Increase, 

Month. . cars, 
NN Fania Sk ares lay aie ang, omaha mua mibceielecm ea aia 
31,250 


46,613 

73,408 
84,998 
8,840 
113,188 
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July (first four weeks)......------ssseseeeeeees 
Increase, 1918 over 1917, 359,125 cars. 


QUESTIONS FROM AN AUDITOR 


C. C. Lancaster, general auditor of the Carrollton & 
Worthville Railroad Company, Carrollton, Ky., writes as 
follows to the Southern Freight Traffic Committee: 


I have several matters I wish to bring before you -for 
your opinion and feel it will be some help to destination 
agents and auditors of freight accounts, as it is just as 
probable that destination agents have not available tariffs 
as the forwarding agents. 

First, most forwarding agents fail to show on revenue 
billing where they rate the shipments to, and if the agent 
at destination has not the available tariffs, he is up against 
it. If the forwarding agent would insert after rate used 
where to, it would be a great help to the auditors as well 
as destination agents. 

For‘example, C. I. & L. agent at Chicago, Ill., makes a 
shipment to Carrollton, Ky., route to Indianapolis, C. I. & 
W., Hamilton B. & O., Cincinnati, L. & N., and stamps on 
revenue billing not rated through, and does not mention 
where rated to, the rate used (if destination agent has not 
available tariff) cannot be construed whether he rated to 
Indianapolis, Hamilton or Cincinnati, Ohio, and in lots of 
cases junction agents fail to revise billing. I believe if 
Supplement to General Order No. 11 would call attention 
to this fact it would be of great assistance to all concerned, 
and know by actual experience it would eliminate unneces 
sary errors and claims in overcharges and undercharges. 

Second, we have a joint interline rate arrangement with 
the L. & N. R. R., using Louisville, Ky., and Cincinnati, 
Ohio, combination basis for constructing through rate into 
and out of Carrollton, Ky., and also issue concurrences to 
M. P. Washburn and other tariff agents to file and issue 
rates in our behalf. The question is this—a car of lum 
ber shipped from Chicora, Miss., to Carrollton, Ky., using 
Louisville combination, carried in Washburn’s Tariff No. 
2, I. C. C. 156, rate to Louisville 19 cents per 100 lbs., L 
& N. Joint Tariff 1538, I. C. C. A-11545, Louisville, Ky., t0 
Carrollton, Ky., of 7 cents per 100 lbs., making a through 
rate of 26 cents per 100 Ibs. 

I have been advised that M. & O. Tariff 4500, I. C. C, 
1082, which is unknown to us, carries a rate from Chicora, 
Miss., to Worthville, Ky., of 21 cents per 100 Ibs., and our 
rate from Worthville to Carrollton, Ky., 4 cents per 100 
lbs., making a through rate of 25 cents. Which of these 
rates is applicable? 
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OPERATION NEAR NORMAL 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


It is the impression of well-informed traffic men repre- 
senting shippers that the physical operation of railroads 
is now as nearly normal as at any time since the Euro- 
pean war began playing ducks and drakes with the Ameri- 
can transportation system. They further believe that the 
railroads will go into the winter season in as good con- 
dition as ever; that if the coal miners will bestir them- 
selves a little more, if the mine operators can induce 
more men to work or those that are working to dig a 
little harder, the country will be in a satisfactory condi- 
tion during the winter. 


As to rate situations, as a rule they do not want to 
talk for publication. They want to give the Railroad 
Administration all the chances it is entitled to have, to 
place itself on a right footing with regard to the money 
side of the matter. They are inclined to give Director 
Chambers credit with a determination to straighten out 
the kinks in the rate situation as rapidly as possible. 
They are aware that he is depending upon the local and 
general rate committees to make recommendations, and 
they agree that the regular way is the better way to 
handle any matter. 


However, there is, they believe, a limit beyond which 
they cannot go in the matter of waiting for the local com- 
mittees to remove monstruos injustices, as, for instance, 
an increase in the charges on switching movements which 
amounts to an increase in the charge for an engine and 
crew from $7.50 an hour to $60, or 700 per cent. In an- 
other way of calculating the increase it runs more than 
1,100 per cent, or more than enough to close the industry 
that is called upon ‘to pay such increases. 


The local committees have been working on some of 
these situations since the early part of July, but they 
have not yet sent their reports and recommendations to 
Washington. While the policy df the Railroad Adminis- 
tration is to force complainants to appear before the local 
committees, no way is known to prevent the complainants 
coming to Washington after they have given what they 
think is a reasonable time for a report on a glaring case 
to have been made and asking questions as to why there 
has been no report and filing a request that the heads 
of division request expedition in the making of reports. 


An illustrative situation is afforded by the complaint - 


against cattle rates in the drouth sections of Texas. The 
rates in that part of the country are higher now than 
ever before. Graddy Cary and Samuel H. Cowan, after 
fussing with committees in Chicago and St. Louis, came 
to Washington to protest against such a situation. They 
made the point to Director Prouty that it is preposterous 
that the already harassed cattle men of the southwest 
shall be held up by their own government when they are 
trying to save themselves and to keep up the supply of 
food for the army and the civil population, and be asked 
to pay rates that will leave them without a cent, and 
worse off than if they allowed the cattle to die and rot 
on the ranges. 


The point is made, in connection with that situation, 
that the rate men in the southwest, to satisfy the com- 
Plaints of Oklahoma, raised the rates in Texas and Arkan- 
8as so as to remove the facts upon which the Oklahoma 
Commission based its .charges of discrimination against 
that state. The allegation is that the southwestern rate 
men persuaded the Railroad Administration to take the 
Scales made in two Commission cases and add increases 
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to them, so that the increases were added to the parts 
of the two scales that would give the highest rates. 

The Oklahoma people a month ago were doing the floor- 
walking on account of the discrimination they alleged 
against their state and in favor of Texas and Arkansas. 
They_persuaded the railroad men to remove the discrimi- 
nation, which they did by raising the rates in Texas and 
Arkansas, hence the perturbation of Cary and Cowan. 

Notwithstanding these irritations the traffic men, as 
before set forth, are determined to give the Railroad Ad- 
ministration officials all the opportunity they need to 
straighten out the inequalities before either setting forth 
their troubles to congressmen or to the technical news- 
papers, such as The Traffic World, because the physical 
operation of the carriers, as set forth in the initial para- 
graph, is better than it has been for a long time. 

Nor is there any inclination to remark that much of 
the improvement that has taken place in the last six 
months could have been made last fall if the government 
had got back of the railroad officials and permitted them 
to do what the government itself has done, in the way 
of taking off trains in disregard of the orders of state 
commissions, pooling of freight in disregard of law, dis- 
regard of routing instructions in violation of law, and 
dismissal from control over traffic of army officers who 
issued so many priority and preference orders that eighty 
per cent of the freight of the country was supposed to 
be moving under such orders and but little under the 
usual rule. 

On the contrary, they are willing to give the govern- 
ment officials credit for having discovered the way to 
free the railroads from the restrietions that made trans- 
portation almost impossible, long before the Gordian knot 
was cut by the taking over and the disregard of anti- 
trust laws, the act to regulate commerce and the statutes 
and rules of state legislatures and state commissions. 
They are not insisting upon saying, “I told you so” on 
any phase of the matter. 

All they are asking is that the local and general rate 
committees use speed in dealing with rate quirks which 
they cannot believe will be tolerated by Director Cham- 
bers, when, in the way prescribed as a collateral matter 
running with General Order No. 28, the facts are placed 
before him. 


= 


MUST SAY HOW MARKETED 


The Food Administration has issued the following: 

Because of a lack of understanding of the way in which 
a commodity was to be handled and sold on the market, 
there has been a great deal of trouble between shippers 
and receivers. The Food Administration, however, has 
made rules and regulations which are designed to force 
receivers who handle poultry, eggs, butter and other pro- 
duce to make clear to the shipper just how his goods will 
be sold. 

Act in One of Two Capacities 

Licensees act in either one or the other of two capaci- 
ties. They are agents who sell for the shipper on com- 
mission or they are actual purchasers for their own ac- 
count. Some of them are engaged in both lines of business, . 
and the shipper is often at a loss to-know whether the re- 
ceiver has bought the goods for his own trade or sold 
them to someone else. In such a case there is the pos- 
sibility that the price realized would not be so high as 
when sold on a competitive market. 

Information for Shippers 
The Food Administration now requires a receiver to give 
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detailed information to the shipper regarding the disposal 
of his consignment so that he may judge whether or not 
he has received the best treatment possible. When he 
buys the goods outright he must not use any expression in 
reporting to the consignor that would tend to give the 
impression that the sale had been a commission transac- 
tion. The expression “net return basis” is not to be used 
at all in describing purchases. It can be used only in ref- 
erence to an agency transaction. 

By this action the Food Administration is discouraging 
a very prevalent unfair practice. 


COAL HANDLING AND FORWARD- 
ING CHARGES REGULATED | 


To adjust charges ‘for handling and forwarding lake 
eargo coal and fuel for lake vessels, various amendments 
to the original regulations have been made, the U. 8S. Fuel 
Administration announced on August 17. 

Heretofore, except during such period of time as spe- 
cific sums were allowed by order of the Fuel Administra- 
tion to be charged for designated service, the only re- 
striction was that contained in the “Food and Fuel Con- 
trol Act” declaring it unlawful “to make any unjust or 
unreasonable rate or charge in handling or dealing with 
any necessaries.” 

Since June 1, 1918, and now applicable, under orders of 
June 5, 1918, and August 6, 1918, the following regula- 
tions and rates of charges for such service are in force: 

(a) A lake forwarder may charge 20c per ton on cargo 
coal for his services. 

(b) A lake forwarder may charge 25c per ton for fuel 
coal furnished a vessel, and 50c additional, or a total of 
75c per ton, where the coal is delivered to the vessel by 
barge or scow. 

(c) A purchasing agent may be employed by the lake 
forwarder to buy either cargo or fuel coal and charge a 
commission of 15c per ton, if not prohibited by Rule 3 of 
Pub. 22 from so doing. 

(d) <A lake forwarder may- pay a purchasing agent 15c 
per ton for buying either cargo or fuel coal for him and 
add same to the 20c allowed for cargo coal and the 25c or 
75c allowed for fuel coal. 

(e) A licensed distributor acting as a lake forwarder 
or lake fueller who purchases coal from an entirely inde- 
pendent mine, or from a mine not owned or controlled 
by another lake forwarder or lake fueller, may add the 
purchasing agent’s commission of 15c per ton to the 20c 
per ton allowed on cargo coal, and to the 25c or 75c al- 
lowed on fuel coal, but such sum cannot be added if the 
lake forwarder has employed an independent purchasing 
agent in the purchase of such coal. 

(f) No commissions whatever can be added by lake 
forwarders or lake fuellers to the applicable government 
price of anthracite coal. 


TEXAS MIDLAND VALUATION 
REPORT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
In a 186-page report on the valuation of the Texas Mid- 
land Railroad, the first of its kind, the Commission found 
that it would cost $3,461,356 to reproduce that road with 
new material and $2,597,442 with second-hand material of 
as good quality; that its land, including right-of-way gifts 
and donations, are worth $1,058,018 and that its capitaliza- 
tion is only $2,122,000. It found no “other elements of 
value.” That is to say, it could not find that a railroad 
has such a thing as good-will, an element of value in 
commercial properties. 
While the report is devoted to this short line, it is filled 
with a general discussion of principles to govern the Com- 
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mission in fixing the value of the property of other «aj. 
road companies. It has been a point of attack by rail-oad 
lawyers urging that a railroad has other element: of 
value than the cost of acquiring right-of-way, gradi:-< it 
and laying ties and rails and running cars and engines 
upon them. 

The Commission did not fix upon a single sum as rep. 
resenting the value of the property. It will hear suzges- 
tions from those interested on that point and, if they do 
not make any, will fix such sum without their help. 

This report will probably be made the basis for attacks 
in courts, because, while the Midland has a low capital- 
ization, it has been contended that its value is greater 
than the sum of the units assembled and put in place; in 


other words, that it has a value as a going concern higher 


than the sum of the cost of the units plus the cost of 
putting them in place. 


TROOP MOVEMENT 


The Treasury Department has issued the following 
statement with reference to the transportation of our 
troops: 

The world has been astonished at the great number of 
American soldiers transported to Europe in the last half 
year. The number now approximates 1,500,000, and the 
loss of life in transporting them has been almost in- 
finitesimal. 

The success with which we have moved our troops from 
the scattered camps in this country and across 3,000 miles 
of ocean to the battle front is great evidence of American 
efficiency. We have not only surprised our enemies; we 


‘ have surprised our friends and ourselves. 


The British controller of shipping, Sir Joseph Maclay, 
speaks of this movement across the sea as “A transport 
miracle.” We have been inclined to attribute this achieve 
ment solely to our Navy and our shipping, but the British 
controller speaks in high praise of the share the American 
railroads had in the work. He says: 

“If the American railroads had not been operated with 
success the whole transport movement might have failed, 
because it was essential to quick transportation that the 
troops should be ready for the ships.” 


Director-General McAdoo seems justified in his state- 
ment that, while the development of the policy of the Rail- 
road Administration requires time, progress has been made 


toward the goal. 


SHORT LINE OFFER REJECTED 


; The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
The administration has rejected the contract offered by 
the Short Line Railroad Association, calling for the opera- 
tion of such railroad by their owners, observance of rout- 
ing instructions, adequate divisions, car supply and oppor- 
tunity to buy supplies at rates made to big roads. The 
short line people were told to negotiate farther with E. C. 
Niles’ short line representative in Director Prouty’s office. 
The probabilities are that the short line men will take 
their troubles to Congress again. 


EXPECT LOWER EX-LAKE GRAIN 
RATE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureaw. 

Grain people, who have been pleading with Director 
Chambers, expect to have ex-lake grain rate from Buffalo 
reduced from 16.33. cents to 14.33 cents because they havé 
shown him that with so high a rate grain will not mové 
via lake. Practically no grain is moving via likes for shiP 
ment east of Buffalo, hence the probability of re-esta)lish 
ing the differential so as to induce water movement. 
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Efficiency in Traffic 


New Devices, Suggestions, and Methods for Increasing Efficiency 
in Freight Handling and Other Branches of Traffic Work 


HOUSTON HARBOR FACILITIES 


I have read with considerable interest the articles ap- 
pearing on page 261 and 263 of the August 10 issue of 
The Traffic World, having reference to inadequate harbor 
facilities. As we have something over $5,500,000 invested 
along with approximately $3,000,000 invested by the Fed- 
eral government in port facilities which on account of lack 
of ships have not been utilized to any extent during the 
past two years, this subject is of vital interest to us. 

Approximately $6,000,000 has been spent in deepening 
and widening the Houston ship channel from the Gulf of 
Mexico to Houston, a distance of fifty miles, to its present 
ninimum depth of 25 feet and minimum width of 130 feet. 
A turning basin has been provided at the Houston end 
with a width of 1,100 feet at the top and 900 feet at the 
bottom. Passing points have been provided at intervals 
so that ships may pass without difficulty in the channel. 
In addition to the money spent in dredging the channel, 
the city of Houston has expanded more than $2,500,000 in 
providing wharves, docks and warehouses around the turn- 
ing basin of this channel. Plans are now being made to 
deepen and widen the channel still further so as to permit 
its use by vessels drawing thirty feet of water. 

We have completed and ready for use free municipal 
wharves with a water frontage of 3,649 lineal feet, of which 
2,224 lineal feet are covered with sheds, and 1,229 lineal 
feet are provided with railroad tracks along the water 
front, the others having track back of the wharves. We 
have modern concrete rat and fire proof warehouses in 
connection with these wharves, with a cubic foot capacity 
of 1,496,000 cubic feet; and in connection with the cotton 
wharves we have modern cotton sheds with a capacity of 
40,000 bales. In addition to this, we have a large rein- 
forced concrete rat and fire proof warehouse situated just 
back of and connected with Wharf No. 4 by automatic 
elevators and runways and a 20-ton electric crane, with a 
cubic foot capacity of 2,012,030 cubic feet. The total area 
of wharves not covered with buildings is 218,654 square 
feet; total area of covered space is 587,991.7 square feet. 

For the prompt handling of freight we have installed in 
connection with these wharves and warehouses five in- 
clined elevators or escalators from shipside to warehouses; 
two 8-ion elevators; one 20-ton traveling crane from ship- 
side to tracks and to the six-acre concrete warehouse sit- 
uated just back of Wharf No. 4; and a 7,500-foot mono- 
rail in connection with the cotton sheds for handling cot- 
ton from any part of the sheds or wharf direct to ship. 
All wharves and warehouses are served by a system of rail 
lines, classification yards, sidings, etc., which are adequate 
to take care of several hundred cars. These tracks are 
Owned by the city of Houston and connect with each of the 
tightecn railroad lines reaching Houston. The Houstor 
ship c'iannel is an inland or land-locked channel and will 
always be safe from the ravages of tidal storms; the 
Wharves are municipally owned and no charge is made for 
Wharfaze or berthing. 


I realize that the facilities above mentioned would serve 
only a very small portion of the export and import busi- 
ness of this country; but, in view of the fact that since 
the completion of these wharves and warehouses, about two 
years ago, practically no traffic has been handled through 
the port of Houston, and on account of shortage of ships 
our harbor facilities have not been used to any extent, it 
seems to me it is rather early to talk about creating new 
ports. There are many other ports on the Gulf Coast, 
which, together with the port of Houston, can handle an 
immense amount of tonnage, but I think I am conservative 
in saying that up to this time less than 15 per cent of 
their capacities have been utilized. Houston is one of the 
cities that has invested-its money in port facilities and I 
feel confident our citizens will provide more facilities when 
needed. If necessary, wharves and docks could be con- 
structed from one end of the channel to the other, a front- 
age of 60 miles. At this time the report of the Shipping 
Board Committee does not apply to Houston,.as the busi- 
ness of this port has not outrun the facilities that have 
been provided, and we would welcome the government send- 
ing us ships to use these splendid facilities. 


J. A. Morgan, 
Manager, Traffic Department, Houston Chamber of Com- 
merce, 


TRUCK OWNERS’ CONFERENCE’ 


Plans are being made for forthcoming conventions of 
the Truck Owners’ Conference, Inc., in many of the larger 
cities. As announced by Harold P. Gould, chairman of 
the conference, plans have been laid for nineteen two-day 
conferences in as many cities in the next ten months, The 
opening conference will be held at Detroit, September 19 
and 20, at the Board of Commerce Building. The official 
program will be made up of Detroit speakers, each a truck 
expert in his particular field. Special films of a few of the 
more efficiently operated truck fieets in Detroit and Chi- 
cago will be shown. 


Addresses by both large and small truck operators on 
their experiences in using methods that reduce operating 
expense and general discussions on the facts thereby 
brought out will feature all conferences. The purpose 
throughout is to secure greater efficiency in truck opera- 
tion the country over. The subjects discussed range from 
“Loading and Unloading Methods That Save Time” and 
“Hauling More Goods With Fewer Units” to “Simplicity 
and Advantages of Keeping Costs on the National Standard 
Truck Cost System.” 

The conferences are open to all interested truck users— 
no fee of any kind being asked. The conference is not 
open, however, to the’ trade with the exception of specially 
invited representatives. 

Said the chairman: “At this. time when freight cars 
are at a premium the development of more efficient ideas 
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in motor truck transportation is a vital factor in the 
conservation of freight car space. Every foot of space so 


saved represents one more shell to harass the Hun, or 
another bit of flour for our allies. Thus the conference 


is a patriotic movement toward helping to win the war.” 

The various cities scheduled for conferences extend from 
coast to coast and_each has been chosen because of a 
central location whereby as many cities as possible espe- 
clally in that locality may be represented at each confer- 
ence. Former conferences held in New York, Chicago and 
Detroit have been such successes that the outlook for suc- 
cessful conventions in the nineteen conference cities is 
considered promising. 

The headquarters of the Truck Owners’ Conference, Inc., 
is at 327 South La Salle street, Chicago. 


NEW ROUTING TARIFF 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

A routing tariff that falls on the sacred short-hauling 
rule with all the force that could be brought to bear 
upon it has been published by A. C. Tumy, general freight 
agent for the Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville, better 
known as the Monon. Mr. Tumy looked the fact that 
the supreme need now is a saving of car miles squarely 
in the eyes and has governed himself accordingly. 

The Monon sprawls over eastern Illinois and the state 
of Indiana in the form of an elotgated X, one leg ex- 
tending from Michigan City on the north to Louisville 
on the south. The other leg extends from Chicago on 
the north to Indianapolis. 


Under the ordinary rule against short-hauling it is the 
business of Monon officials to solicit business at Indianap- 
olis for Greencastle, Ind. Having received it, it is their 
business to route that stuff via Monon, thereby assuring 
a ride for that freight four times as long as the distance 
between Indianapolis and Greencastle. Under the new 
tariff, C., I. & L. routing tariff No. 7757, canceling No. 
7549, it will be the business of the Monon agent, either 
to decline the business altogether, or, if he accepts it, his 
duty will be to have a Monon yard engine take it to the 
east and west line that can take it to Greencastle with- 
out any hauling round Robin Hood’s barn. The tariff con- 
tains routes numbered from A.to L. It makes up through 
routes composed of a switching movement for the Monon 
to an east and west connection to final destination; from 
points on the Monon at Indianapolis and Fair Grounds, 
composed of a switching movement by the Monon at the 
point of origin, Big Four, Panhandle or Illinois Central to 
a connection with the Monon, thence to destination on 
the rails of the originating carrier. It does the same 
kind of drastic things to traffic at other points and via 
all junctions. At Indianapolis and Fair Grounds the east 
and west lines are to be preferred in this order: Illinois 
Central, Panhandle, Big Four and C., I & W. If the 
first mentioned is embargoed or is unable for some other 
reason to handle the business, then it is to be given to 
the second on the list. 


In designated circumstances, the carload freight is to 
be declined, or, as the tariff says, “conceded to the direct 
line.” The Monon agent is to refer the shipper to the 


direct line and, if the direct line is embargoed, the agent 
is to ask the division freight agent about the matter. 
In his instruction to agents, which he calls “A Word to 
Agents,” Mr. Tumy said: 

“You are vitally concerned with the rest of us in win- 
ning the war. 


It is the supreme demand of the hour. 
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“In the discharge of your railroad duties you can serve 
your country in no more effective way than by a careful 
observanee of the instructions contained in this routing 
tariff. 

“To understand the principle upon which the instruc. 
tions are framed, look at the map of the C., I & L. Rail. 
way on page 8. There you will see that the main line 
and the Indianapolis division, south of Monon, Ind., form, 
roughly speaking, two sides of a triangle, with Monon, 
Ind., at the apex. 

“The intention is that, with certain exceptions which 
are indicated in the tariff, all traffic from the main line 
and branches (south of Monon, Ind.) to the Indianapolis 
division, and vice versa, shall, instead of being hauled 
around via Monon, Ind., be turned to the C., C., C. & 
St. L. Ry., P., C., C. & St. L. R. R., Mlinois Central R. R. 
and other east and west lines intersecting the main line 
and the Indianapolis division of the C., IL & L. Railway, 
To do this means to save ‘car miles,’ and that, in turn, 
means conservation of equipment, power, labor and the 
many other elements that enter into transportation costs, 


“This is applicable not only to our local C., I. & L. 
Railway traffic moving between divisions as described in 
the preceding paragraph, but applies with equal force to 
through traffic moving* from and over the C., I. & L, 
Railway to connecting carriers, east, west, north and 
south. The need and the opportunity for intelligent and 
persistent work in directing this through traffic into the 
most direct and economical channels is just as great as 
in the case of local traffic—indeed, it is greater, because 
of the larger volume of the through traffic and the longer 
distances over which it moves, as a rule, to its destination. 


“If each and every station agent in the country could, 
by his individual effort and alertness in directing freight 
to the shorter and most economical routes, save, on an 
average, only ten (10) car miles per day, the results would 
be something tremendous. It would be equivalent to a 
very substantial addition to the rolling stock and man 
power of America’s railroads. 

“DO YOUR BIT! And ask the shippers to co-operate 
with you by specifying, when they specify at all, the most 
direct and economical routes. 

“Keep in touch with your division freight agent in this 
work. Communicate freely with him when doubful ques- 
tions arise, and he in turn will report to the undersigned.” 


The tariff might have been made more explicit by the 
addition of a paragraph in the word to the agents, saying 
that these instructions are not to be construed as under- 
taking to deprive the shipper of his right to route his 
freight so that he will obtain the lowest possible rate 
for the delivery he desires. Such a note, of course, is 
not really necessary, because both agent and shipper are 
supposed to know the law on the subject. They are also 
supposed to know that if a non-controlled road is involved 
in the matter, it is a big question whether the controlled 
road had the legal right to deprive the non-controlled 
road of that part of the haul specified by the shipper. 


That, in the eyes of well-informed men, is the weakness 
in the scheme of operating the railroads as a unit for 
the winning of the war. The Director-General, speaking 
for the President, has assumed that only some of the 
roads are needed for the winning of the war. Railroad 
agents mistakenly have construed the order to route 
freight by the shortest and most economical route as 
giving them license to disregard the part of the act to 
regulate commerce which protects the shipper and the 
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carrier in the routing of freight. Federal controlled roads 
need not respect intermediate routing of freight over the 
rails of other federal controlled roads, because all federal 
controlléd properties have lost interest in the question 
of short-hauling. ‘Their income is guaranteed by the gov- 
ernment. They are bound only by the rule that they 
must respect routing for delivery purposes and for pur- 
poses of assessing freight. Of course, in theory the fif- 
teenth section prohibition against short-hauling is still in 


effect as to all roads, but there would be no reason for - 


a federal controlled road calling attention to disregard 
of it by another federal controlled road. That, however, 
is not the fact regarding roads that have been relinquished. 


Inasmuch, however, as Mr. Tumy’s tariff is only for. 
the guidance of the men who physically handle the freight, 
it may be that the failure to call attention to the legal 
rights of shippers and non-controlled roads is of no im- 
portance, unless it should develop that those who route 
the freight undertake to compel a shipper to take delivery 
at a point other than he has designated, taking the rout- 
ing tariff as their authority therefor. It confers no au- 
thority to disregard shippers and non-controlled roads. 
Orders relating to the movement of traffic cannot affect 
the legal rights of a shipper, whether issued by an inside 
or an outside road, nor can they add to or subtract from 
the legal rights of outside roads. 


Heavy Car Loading 


The above illustration shows how the Gramm Bernstein 
Motor Truck Company of Lima, O., is meeting the demand 
for heavier car loading. 

Guy D. Kendrick, the traffic manager, in sending us this 
photograph, says that while his company is doing every- 
thing it can to conserve equipment, his observation, in 
going through the yards at various terminals, is that 
conservation is not being as generally practiced as it 
should be, particularly on export shipments. 

This particular car was a 46-foot New York Central 
one and the load, which had a total assessable freight 
weight of 32,565 pounds, consisted of four 31%4-ton trucks 
and one 5-ton frame. 


SETTLES SOUTHWEST LIVE STOCK 
RATE ISSUE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

Director Chambers has decided to settle the live stock 
Tate controversy in the southwest by extending the Com- 
Mission’s I. and S. 958 scale, commonly called the Shreve- 
port one, over the entire region. That was his original 
instruction, but the local committee dealing with Okla- 
homa complaints got the latter to agree to a removal of 
discrimination against Oklahoma by the application of a 


combination of the Shreveport and the so-called seventeen 
sixteen scale prescribed in a formal docket before the 
Shreveport case. 


The Shreveport scale was to be taken where it made 
the highest and seevnteen sixteen where it made the high- 
est. Texas, Arkansas and surrounding states did not 
agree to the so-called compromise. Instead they made 
roof-raising protests, especially inasmuch as the rates put 
in to remove Oklahoma discrimination, intensified the dis- 
tress arising from drouth, because the compromise rates 
abolished the stock cattle rate, which was seventy-five 
per cent of the fat. cattle rate. 


The stock cattle rate is also to be restored. The new 
scale will raise some Texas rates and reduce a large num- 
ber of Oklahoma ones. 


A further agreement between Mr. Chambers and the 
live stock interests was that the Shreveport scale with 
twenty-five per cent added, so as to bring it up to No. 28 
level, with seven cents maximum, should apply from the 
southwest into the whole of Southern Classification ter- 
ritory, so that cattle may be moved from drouth sections 
to pastures east of the Mississippi River. This eastward 
extension in terms is to last only until January 1, but it 
may be extended, if conditions have not improved. 
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Legal Department 


In this department a legal expert answers simple questions relating 
to the law of interstate transportation of freight. eaders desiring 
special service by immediate answer may obtain privately written 
answers to their inquiries by the payment of a small fee. 


Address Legal Department, The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


a 
Claims Arising Prior to Federal Control. 


lowa.—Question: “Will you kindly advise us in the 
columns of your paper the status of claims arising prior 
to December 28th, 1917. We are advised by Mr. Edward 
Chambers, Director, Division of Traffic, U. S. R. R. Adminis- 
tration, that the Director General has no jurisdiction over 
claims arising prior to December 28th, 1917. In view 
of this statement, against whom should suit - covering 
claims arising prior to December 28th, 1917, be brought? 
If against the individual carrier and judgment is awarded, 
would the Director General have jurisdiction over the 
judgment? 

“The carriers have made the excuse in a number of in- 
stances that they will not pay certain classes of claims 
until they know the Director General’s attitude toward 
this class of claims. Is it not a fact that the Director 
General’s attitude on claims should have no effect on 
claims arising prior to December 28th, 1917?” 

Answer: The Act providing for the operation of rail- 
roads while under federal control does not contemplate 
changing the status of the carriers prior to that time, and 
Section 10 of that Act expressly provides that such carriers, 
after under federal control, shall be subject to all laws 
and liability as common carriers, whether arising under 
state or federal laws or at common law; that actions at 
law or suits in equity may be brought by and against such 
carriers and judgment rendered as now provided by law, 
and that in any action at law or suit in equity against 
the carriers, no defense shall be made thereto upon the 
ground that the carrier is an instrumentality or agency 
of the federal government. 

It, therefore, follows that no claims arising prior to 
the time when the government took over the control of 
the railroads, that a suit thereon, instituted subsequent 
to that event, shall be brought in the same manner and 
place as if such control had never been exercised by the 
government. If such an action is brought against the 
individual carrier and judgment obtained, it is our opin- 
ion that such judgment should be satisfied out of the 
carriers own funds, and not chargeable against property 
under federal control. 

Checking Shippers’ Load and Count Shipments. 

Kansas.—Question: “We had a shipment of 700 bundles 
of bale ties that moved intrastate within the state of 
Kansas. Two different men checked out and counted 5 
bundles short, and gave consignee notation of freight bill 
*5 bundles short at destination.’ Consignee filed claim 
for the 5 bundles; general claim agent investigated and 
found that shipment was loaded and counted for by the 
shipper andi was so receipted for ‘S. L. & C.’ and car moved 
under the same seals from point of origin to destination 
and declined the claim. Consignee now files suit,to recover 
the loss. Consignees’ men have never counted the bundles. 
Please advise if carrier is liable.” 

Answer: It does not necessarily follow that a carrier 
is not liable for loss or damage to shipments billed “ship- 
pers’ load and count,” even though arriving with seals 
intact, if the carrier is in anywise at fault for the loss or 
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injury. The carrier is not liable for loss caused by the 
improper loading or by the non-receipt or by the nis. 
description of the goods described in the bill of lacing 
but would be prima facie liable for loss on proof thut a 
given quantity had been loaded and that a lesser quantity 
had been unloaded at destination. Where a shipper loads 
and counts the shipment, and the carrier did not check the 
same, the mere fact that the bill of lading recites a given 
number of bundles is not conclusive on the carrier, even 
though unqualified, and the carrier is not estopped from 
showing that the number of bundles stated was not in 
fact delivered to it for transportation. See our further 
views on this subject as published on page 183 of the 
January 26th, 1918, issue of the Traffic World, in answer 
to “Illinois.” 

Measure of Damages at Time and Place of Shipment. 

Washington.—Question: “Have been watching for your 
comments in regard to a recent decision in the McCaull- 
Dinsmore Company vs. C. M. & St. P. decided by the Hon. 
Page Morris, District Judge for the District of Minnesota, 
in which decision it was held that the measure of damage 
provided for in the standard bili of lading was contrary to 
the Cummins Amendment. 


“Tt seems to me that this is a very important decision 
and has a far-reaching effect, as the carriers, in the past, 
have always insisted that the measure of damage was sub- 
ject to the bill of lading contract.” 

Answer: We understand that Judge Page Morris, Dis- 
trict Judge for the District of Minnesota, did deliver an 
opinion, in the case of McCaull-Dinsmore Co. vs. C. M. & 
St. P. Ry., on the validity of Section 8, Paragraph 2, of 
the Uniform Bill of Lading as affected by the two Cum- 
mins Amendments. This Paragraph computes the amount 
of any loss or damage for which the carrier is liable on 
the basis of the value of the property at the place and 
time of shipment. The above court held that this pro- 
vision was in the nature of a limitation of liability, and, 
therefore, invalid under the Cummins amendment. The 
broad conclusion that the court reached in that case and 
the process of reasoning by which such conclusion was 
reached were given by the court as follows: 

“What would have been the liability of the carrier, an 
the consequent amount of recovery, if that provision or 
stipulation had not been in the bill of lading? In the 
latter case there can be no question, and it was so adni:ted 
on the argument, as it had to be, but that the liability and 
the consequent amount of the recovery would have been 
that of the common law, namely the value of the zoods 
at the point of destination at the time they should have 
been delivered. And that this is the actual loss io che 
shipper- caused by the failure of the carrier to deliver the 
goods at that time and place, whether the value is greater 
or less than at the time and place of shipment is the 
foundation of the common law. 

“From the foregoing simple statement, I do not see how 
it is possible to escape the conclusion, upon a fair and 
open minded consideration of the language of the amend 
ment and the obvious and well known meaning of its 
terms, that this provision or stipulation in the bil! of+ lading 
is a limitation of the liability of the carrier and the amount 
of recoverment and is, therefore, unlawful and void.’ 

We regret that we cannot concur in the court’s views 
of the law as expressed by the Cummins Amendment, and 
until such views have been approved by the superior 
courts, we are not ready to accept them for ourselves We 
do not understand that the object of the Cummins Avert 
ment was to restore the common law. The purpose °f il 
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was clearly to place upon the carrier liability for the 
full actual loss, or injury to the property, which is caused 
by them. It is not legally correct to say, as the court 
above stated, that the value of the goods at the point of 
destination at the time they should have been delivered 
represents the actual loss to the shipper. In ordinary 
straight consignments, the shipper’s ‘obligation ceases on 
delivery of the shipment in good order to the initial carrier 
at shipping point, and the shipper’s contract of sale with 
the purchaser usually fixes the purchase price as the value 
at shipping point, and not at destination point. The ship- 
per having entered into a contract of affreightment with 
the carrier, in which is a stipulation computing the loss at 
the value at the time and place of shipment, this agree- 
ment between the parties thereto is binding upon any 
parties who claim thereunder, such as the consignee, etc. 
In every shipment involving a loss or damage, such must 
occur either at the place of shipment, while in transit, 
or at destination point. It would be perfectly proper be- 
tween the parties of the contract to fix some method for 
determining the full actual value of the loss or damage, 
and the purpose of the stipulation in the Uniform Bill of 
Lading is merely to the effect that the liability of the 
carrier is placed at the full value of the property as of 
the time and place of shipment. This is no limitation of 
liability made void by the Cummins Amendment, but 
simply a Gefinite method for ascertaining the full actual 
loss or damage on the basis of the value of the property at 
a given point. 

We see nothing in the court’s decision above cited to 
change our views on this subject as fully expressed in 
our answer to “Massachusetts,” entitled “Computing Dam- 
age at Value at Place and Time of Shipment,” published 
on page 1145 of the December, 1916, issue of the Traffic 
World, and our answer to “Massachusetts” entitled 
“Changes in Common Law by Carmack and Cummins 
Amendments,” as published on page 1273 of the December 
16th, 1916, issue of that paper. 


Loss After Delivery on Private Tracks. 


Washington.—Question: A shipped to B, located in 
Oklahoma City, one car of pine windows. For some rea- 
son not known to A or B, the windows were transferred 
in transit to two cars by the carriers. On arrival of the 
shipment at destination B found it impossible to unload 
the cars, on account of not having warehouse room. The 
cars were held on B’s unloading track for a period of 
five months before the unloading was completed. Demur- 
rage was assessed by the railway company and paid by 
B every day that the cars were held except Sunday and 
legal holidays. 

During the period that the cars were held for unload- 
ing B opened the cars several times and removed some 
of the material. The railway company was notified of 
these operations and the cars were immediately sealed 
after each entrance. After B had completed the unload- 
ing of the cars he discovered upon totaling his tally 
Sheet that 50 windows checked short. Claim was filed 
immediately for the shortage. The railway company now 
decline to entertain B’s claim on the basis that their rec- 
ords do not show any loss in transit and, in view of the 
fact that B entered the cars several times and removed 
Some of the material, there was plenty of opportunity for 
Some of the material to be removed and not accounted 
for. They also maintained that their contract closed 
When they placed these cars on B’s unloading track. Will 
you kindly advise your opinion as to the carrier’s liability 
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and, if you can, cite some decision on case of similar 
nature? 


Answer: By section 5 of the uniform bill of lading 
property not removed by a party entitled to receive it 
within 48 hours after notice of its arrival has been duly 
sent or given may be kept in the car subject to a rea- 
sonable charge for storage and to carrier’s responsibility 
as warehouseman only. Delivery of cars upon private or 
industrial interchange tracks will constitute notification 
theerof to consignee. Rule 4, section C, National Car 
Demurrage rules. As a warehouseman, a carrier is liable 
only for the want of ordinary care in the custody of goods. 
In the absence of negligence on its part a carrier as 
warehouseman is not liable for loss by theft. In addi- 
tion, the carrier’s liability is terminated when a consignee 
has actually accepted the goods, as where they are pointed 
out and he removes a portion, or where the carrier re- 
tains the goods at his request, ‘or where the consignee 
gives a receipt for them, though a part is left with the 
carrier. Michie on Carriers, Vol. 1, sec. 843. In the case 
of Whitney Mfg. Co. vs. Richmond, etc., R.’R. Co., 17, S. 
E. 147, it appeared that the shipment of cotton had been 
transported to destination in safety, that the car was 
placed on a sidetrack for the consignee’s convenience, 
that the waybill had been-delivered to the carrier as a 
receipt, and that the consignee had removed a portion of 
the cotton. The court held that a delivery of the cotton 
had been made and that the carrier was not liable for 
the value of such as was burned in the car while standing 
on the sidetrack. Of course, the carrier would be liable 
if the shortage in windows occurred while the car was 
in transit and prior to its delivery: on your sidetrack. 


Freight on Goods Only Partly Delivered. 


Louisiana.—Question: Shipment of fifteen boxes of mar- 
ble from a point in Vermont to a point in Louisiana has 
been out about thirty days. Three boxes are received at 
destination and agent offers this part of the shipment to 
the consignee for delivery, but demands payment of freight 
charges on entire lot of fifteen packages. The consignee 
declines to pay freight charges in excess of charges on 
the three boxes which can be delivered, informing agent 
that he is willing to pay the charges on the remaining 
twelve cases when they are received and delivered to 
him. Can the agent lawfully demand payment of charges 
on the entire fifteen cases before delivering the three 
which are on hand? 

Answer: In our answer to “Michigan,” published on 
page 545 of the March 9, 1918, issue of The Traffic World, 
we said the following: “Under section 8 of the uniform 
bill of lading, the owner or consignee obligated himself 
to pay the freight accruing on property transported, and, 
if required, to pay the same before delivery. Further, to 
pay the charges on the articles actually shipped, if, upon 
inspection, they are not those described in the bill of 
lading. However, this latter provision has no application 
to shipments delivered short. The carrier who does not 
demand payment of its charges in advance, by accepting 
the goods for carriage, does not then become entitled to 
demand its freight charges until its duty has been per- 
formed, either by delivery or offer to deliver at the place 
of destination, unless the delivery is prevented, by the 
fault. of the shipper or his agents. The contract for car- 
riage is in its nature an entire egntract; and unless it 
be completely performed by the delivery of the goods 
at the place of destination, the carrier cannot, in general, | 
claim freight on the entire shipment.” ' 
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Diversion Without Shipper’s Consent. 


Florida.—Question: The Southern Express Company 
published a “consigned” rate on fruit and vegetables mov- 
ing from Florida points to Jacksonville by express and via 
boat lines beyond to various northern ports. A shipment 
of oranges was tendered and accepted by said express 
company to move on said rates, destination being Boston, 
Mass. It appears that prior to this tender of shipment 
there had been an embargo placed against this class of 
freight to Boston, and the agent at Jacksonville sent the 
shipment on through all the way by express, causing a 
very heavy charge. The express agent at point of origin 
having accepted the goods without giving notice of the 
embargo and shipment having been made in good faith, 
should not the agent at Jacksonville held the shipment 
and notified shipper that this route was tmbargoed, and 
requested disposition? Shipment could have been diverted 
to a commission man in New York or Philadelphia, which 
would have been satisfactory to shipper. Is not the ex- 
press company liable for the difference between the 
through express charges and the consigned rate charge? 

Answer: It is our opinion that the express company is 
responsible for the difference between the through express 
charges and the consigned rate charges for the same rea- 
sons that the Interstate Commerce Commission advanced 
in rule 83, Conference Rulings Bulletin 7, reading as fol- 
lows: “A carrier accepted a carload shipment for move- 
ment to a point beyond its line. After delivering the 
shipment to a connection at a junction point it was ad- 
vised that the connecting line had been closed by floods. 
The initial carrier accepted the return of the car from 
that line and ordered it forwarded to destination via 
another route carrying higher rates, taking this action 
without instructions from the shipper: Held, that the 
initial line was responsible to the shipper for the result- 
ing increase in the transportation charges.” 


Demurrage Account of Embargo. 


Michigan.—Question: A shipment of several carloads 
was accepted for transportation at point of origin by car- 
rier without reservation. On arrival at junction point, 
where they were to have been turned over to the final 
delivering carrier, they were held up on account of em- 
bargo. 

As soon as the shipment reached this point the con- 
signor was notified by the initial carrier of such embargo. 
Consignor made every effort to have cars forwarded to 
destination, which was clearly shown in bill of lading. A 
long delay occurred, however, presumably due to the em- 
bargo, and a bill of demurrage charges piled up. Who is 
liable for demurrage charges accruing on account of em- 
bargo effective after shipment left the point of origin? 


Answer: On the facts that you submit in the above 
inquiry, it is our opinion that the originating carrier is 
liable for the demurrage charges that have accrued on 
the described shipments. For further information regard- 
ing the present status of embargo, kindly refer to our 
answer to “Illinois,” published on page 248 of the Aug. 3, 
1918, issue of The Traffic World. We concluded this 
answer with the following statement: “It will thus be 
seen that the present status of embargoes is very un- 
certain and confused. It is certain, however, that unless 
the carrier gave the shipper some notice either by pub- 
lication or otherwise of an embargo before or at the time 
of receiving the shipment for transportation, that any 
additional charges incurred or damages sustained, by rea- 
son of such default, should be borne by the carrier.” 
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Ratification of Unauthorized Delivery. 


California.—Question: "We recently made a shipment of 
merchandise on an order bill of lading, the value of the 
consignment having been $45. The shipment was made 
by us, say, A. B. C. Co., consigned to the order of the 
A. B. C. Co., notify John Smith. When the freight ar. 
rived the railroad delivered it to John Smith without 
presentation of the bill of lading. Mr. Smith then refused 
to pay the amount of $45, originally agreed upon, claiming 
that a portion of the material was of inferior quality, 
We finally compromised with Mr. Smith for $41, this hay- 
ing been the best arrangement we could make with him, 
as he had the material. 

A claim filed by us against the railroad for $4 was 
declined on the ground that our acceptance of $41 from 
the consignee ratified the unauthorized action of the rail- 
road agent in making delivery to Mr. Smith without sur. 
render of the original order notify bill of lading. 


It was our stand that if the railroad had refused deliv- 
ery that we would have been able to collect the full $45 
from Mr. Smith; that, simply in prder to help the railroad 
eut, we tried to effect some kind of a settlement with Mr. 
Smith direct, instead of filing a claim against the railroad 
and holding them liable for the full invoice amount of 
$45; and that’ under railroad law a carrier is, generally 
speaking, liable for any loss or damage resulting from 
its delivery of an order notify shipment-to a consignee 
without production of the original bill of lading. The bill 
of lading is still in our possession. 

Answer: Any misdelivery of property by a carrier is 
a conversion which will render the carrier liable without 
regard to the question of its due care or negligence. But 
a carrier’s unauthorized delivery of goods may be ratified; 
and the right of action for wrongful delivery may be 
waived by any action which ratifies the delivery and 
thereby deprives the carrier of the right to recover over 
against the person to whom the delivery was made. 
Michie on Carriers, Vol. 1, sec. 866, page 562.- 

By your treating directly with John Smith and accept: 
ing $41, in payment of the bill of lading, you deprived the 
carrier of the right to recover from John Smith either 
the goods wrongfully delivered to him or the full invoice 
price therefor of $45. In the case of Callaway vs. Sou. 
Ry. Co., 55 S. E. 22, where consignors delivered goods to 
a common carrier with directions to notify a third person 
and deliver to him on his presentation of the bill of lading 
and payment of the draft, and the carrier delivers the 
goods before payment of the draft and without presenta 
tion of the bill of lading, but afterward the consignors 
treat directly with such party, accepting a part of the 
purchase money in cash, and taking a check for the bal- 
ance which was not paid, the court held that the consign 
ors by treating directly with the party receiving the goods 
waived any right they might have against the carrier. 
Also see the case of Sou. Ry. Co. vs. Kinchen, 29 S. E. 
816, and that of McSwegan vs. P. R. R. Co., 40 N. Y¥. S. §1. 


PULLMAN COMPANY WAGES. 

Director-General McAdoo, in supplement No. 5 to general 
order No. 27, orders that, effective August 1, 1918, the 
wages, hours and other conditions of employment of em 
ployes of the operating department of the Pullman Com: 
pany will be the same as those fixed in Supplement No. 4 
to General Order No, 27 for corresponding classes of rail 
road employes, but none of the provisions named thereiD 
will be retroactive prior to August 1, 1918. 
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This department is conducted by a traffic man of long experience 
end wide knowledge. In it. he will answer amine” relating to 
practical traffic problems. We do not desire to take the place of 
the traffic man, but to help him in his work. We reserve the right 
to refuse to answer any questions that we judge it unwise to answer 
or that involve situations that are too complex for the kind of in- 
vestigation contemplated. Questions will be answered as _poamay 
as possible. No answers will be given by mail except for a fee. 


Address “‘Help for Traffic Man,’? The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Help for Traffic Man ae 


Notice to Carrier of Intention to File Cin ce nh 

Q.—We are herewith inclosing copy of our freight tracer. 
Kindly advise if, in your estimation, the inclosed copy of 
our tracer will comply with the requirements as set forth 
in I. C. C. Conference Ruling 510 regarding the written 
notice of intention to file claim. 

A.—Under the Commission’s infornral holding, as stated 
in Conference Ruling 510, Conference Bulletin No. 7 of 
Aug. 1, 1918, we think the notice contained in your freight 
tracer reading, “If delivery of the complete shipment 
cannot be shown within a reasonable time, this tracer is 
to be considered as notice of our intention to file claim,” 
is not a sufficiently definite statement or notice of your 
intention to file a claim for loss, damage or delay. 


Shipper’s Routing Controls Rate. 


Q.—On Dec. 1, 1917, we made shipment of boxboard 
from Wabash, Ind, to Kansas City, Mo., routed Big Four 
to St. Louis, care of M., K. & T., Kansas City Southern. 
The car in question was routed via St. Louis in order 
to keep same away from the Chicago gateway, which was 
very badly congested at that time. The rate on this com- 
modity via St. Louis is 25% cents, made 12 cents to 
St. Louis, Big Four tariff 102-B, and 13% cents beyond, 
Western Trunk Line tariff 1-J. There is a rate of 22.3 
cents, made 6.3 cents to Chicago, Big Four tariff 525-D, 
and 16 cents beyond Western Trunk Line tariff 1-J. It 
is our understanding that we are entitled to the Chicago 


combination notwithstanding the fact that the car moved . 


through St. Louis. Please advise if we are correct. 

A.—Where there are two or more joint routes for the 
through carriage of freight the shipper has the right to 
designate which of such routes he desires his shipment 
to go. Having selected the route via which, for reasons 
of his own, he desires his goods to be moved, he must 
pay the rates lawfully applicable over such route and he 
has no claim against the carriers who obeyed his routing 
instructions because there may be lawfully applicable 
rates over another and cheaper route. The shipper in 
this case is bound by his own act, and is not entitled to 
the Chicago combination on a shipment specifically routed 
by him by way of St. Louis. 


Interstate Shipment. 


Q.—Kindly advise through your traffic publication the 
application of intrastate rates for shipments which are 
made from one point in a state and destined to a point 
in the same state, although it must leave the bounds of 
the state in reaching its destination. In other words, it 
must move out of one state into the other, then back 
into the same state again. One of the carriers advises 
this is irregular. However, we are dubious as to the ap- 
Plication. Kindly also advise your construction of Kansas 
joint distance tariffs 1-A and 1-B, as being applicable 
to the above traffic. If this cannot be applied to traffic 
Moving under regular one-line distance rate, do not see 
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why the same cannot be applied to the two-line applica- 
tion. In substance, this matter resolves itself into whether 
or not the shipment in leaving one state, although finally 
reaching its destination in the same state, is or is not an 
intrastate shipment. 

A.—Although the origin point and the destination of 
the shipment are both in one and the same state, the 
shipment having moved through another and different 
state en route, it is a shipment in interstate commerce. 
When the shipment passed beyond the confines of the 
state in which it originated it passed out of the juris- 


- diction and control of that state, and since the one state 


may not claim extraterritorial jurisdiction in an adjoin- 
ing state it follows that neither state had jurisdiction 
of the shipment which you describe, and it in fact was 
interstate in character. It has been held in one instance 
where a shipment originated at and was destined to a 
place in the same state, but passed out of the state in 
which it originated and in which the destination point 
was situated for a distance of about one mile through 
a tunnel, the haul in the adjoining state being wholly 
underground, that the character of the transportation was, 
nevertheless, interstate. There have been several deci- 
sions on the point you raise, including one or more by 
the United States Supreme Court. 


Through Shipment Care Truckman at Intermediate Point. 


Q.—An electric freight company in the east, operating 
under tariff filed with the I. C. C., accepts a shipment 
from a consignor on its line destined to a point in the 
middle west. The shipping papers read as per exhibit 
A, and are duly signed by agent at point of origin. The 
shipment is carried to the end of the electric line and 
turned over to a forwarder, who trucks same to the con- 
necting line, and issues another bill of lading as per 
exhibit B. 

The initial carrier (electric line) has no through rate 
with the connection. Therefore, can they accept and sign 
for goods as covered by exhibit A, or would you consider 
exhibit C the proper form, in view of the fact that new 
bill of lading is issued by forwarder to connecting line? 

A.—Exhibit A is a through bill of lading of the electric 
line from a shipping point in Massachusetts to a point 
in Ohio, naming the consignee and routed clo (freight 
forwarder) at Boston, Mass. Exhibit B is a through bill 
of lading of a steam road from Boston to the same des- 
tination point in Ohio. Exhibit C is a local bill of lading 
of the electric line from the same shipping point in Mas- 
sachusetts to Boston naming freight forwarder at Boston 
the consignee and showing that the goods are marked 
with name of the real consignee at the Ohio point. In- 
asmuch as there is no joint route between the electric 
line and the steam road from and to the points men- 
tioned, via Boston, and it is necessary for a freight truck- 
man to intervene at Boston to make delivery to the steam 
road, we doubt the propriety of making shipments in 
manner specified in exhibits A and B. A truckman is 
not a carrier under the provisions of the act to regulate 
commerce, therefore he is not a proper party to a joint 
Under a through bill of lading such as exhibit 
A, the electric line would doubtless be held to have as- 
sumed responsibility for the safe through carriage of the 
goods to the consignee in Ohio, as provided in the so- 
called Carmack amendment to section 15 of the act to 
regulate commerce. Apparently the electric line could 
not divest itself of that responsibility under its through 
bill of lading in case of loss of or damage to the goods 
while they are in charge of a truckman to whom the 
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shipment has been committed by the common carrier. 
So we would say that it is our thought that the bill of 
lading illustrated by exhibit C is the more desirable form 
for the carrier to use. In either event the through rates 
would be the combinations to and from. Boston. 


NO CHANGE IN COTTON 


A proposal to break up the time-honored custom of 
making any-quantity rates on cotton, with option to com- 
press in transit vested in the carrier, has been side- 
tracked for the present season, on the ground that so 
much of the crop of the present season has been started 
to market that any change in rating would work in- 
justice. Instead, however, the War Industries Board is 
expected to make higher allowances to the cotton com- 
pressors to cover the higher cost of compression, due 
to the higher cost of labor and materials, with a sugges- 
tion to them that the greater the density of the bale, the 
higher the allowance. 

An announcement by the Railroad Administration that 
nothing was to be done this season contains the declara- 
tion that the producer, consumer, compressor and traffic 
interests had been consulted. 

The thought, when the investigation was undertaken, 
was that the Railroad Administration should do what the 
Interstate Commerce Commission had refused to do, 
namely, provide carload and _ less-than-carload ratings. 
The carload minimum was to have been 100 standard 
bales, weighing, with their tare, from 51,000 to 55,000 
pounds. , 

As planned the change was to inure wholly to the ben- 
efit of the carriers, as shown by one sentence in the 
announcement, that sentence being: “The allowance to 
the compresses will probably be increased by the War 
Industries Board, due to greater cost of labor and sup- 
plies, and in order not to deplete the carriers’ revenue, it 
will be necessary to add the increase to the freight rate.” 

Several years ago the Commission was asked to make 
carload and less-than-carload rates, and to make a dif- 
ference between the ordinary compressed bale and the 
high-density bale produced by the use of the machine 
manufactured by the complaining manufacturer. The 
Commission came to the conclusion that it was more in 
the interest of the public to continue the present any- 
quantity rating than to induce higher density baling by 
making it worth while to the shipper by giving him a 
higher rate. ° 

The Commission recognized the fact that heavy loading 
is desirable, but it shrank from making rates that could 
not be used except by those who would be able to get 
to one of the powerful compression plants. The high- 
density bale is not in general use, and some spinners 
said they would not want cotton compressed to any 
greater density than that procured in the ordinary bale. 
The Commission also took note of the fact that, as a 
rule, cotton can be shipped in quantities on a respect- 
able minimum only from compression points. It moves 
in carload quantities from many country markets, but it 
is only in the farm bale without high density. Applica- 
tion of the any-quantity rates is supposed to keep all 
parts of the cotton fields on an equality. 

In its announcement the Railroad Administration said: 

“For some weeks the Division of Traffic has been mak- 
ing a careful study of the existing transportation methods 
of handling cotton from the producer to the consumer. 
The producer, consumer, compress and traffic interests 
have all been consulted. 
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“The saving of transportation and equipment can lest 
be accomplished by compressing to a higher density, which 
will permit of greater loading of cars. 

“In order that cotton rates may be placed on a proper 
and reasonable basis and to encourage high-density com- 
pression a plan is under consideration by which there 
would be arranged in the 1919-20 season carload rates 
with a minimum of 100 standard bales to the car, with 
less-than-carload rates on a higher basis. 

“On account of the present season being well advanced 
it was decided to continue the any-quantity rates on cot- 
ton for the 1918-19 season and to make some payment 
to compresses to induce high-density compression. The 
allowance to the compresses will probably be increased 
by the War Industries Board, due to greater cost of labor 
and supplies, and in order not to deplete the carrier’s 
revenue it will be necessary to add the increase to freight 
rates.” 


WIRE CONSOLIDATION ORDER 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau, 


State commissioners on duty in Washington on account 
of the federal government’s seizure of all rail and wire 
carriers, believe an order issued by Postmaster-General 
Burleson August 15 foreshadows the complete consolida- 
tion of all wire companies, probably under the control of 
men now controlling the American Telegraph and Tele 
phone Company, notwithstanding laws of the states to the 
contrary, although in his methods Mr. Burleson is ex- 
pected to be unlike Mr. McAdoo—that is to say, he will 
appear before the state commissions asking permission 
to consolidate. 

The order directs telephone companies to confine exten- 
sions and improvements to absolutely essential things so 
as to conserve equipment, man power, and money; it 
requires the managements of competing lines to co-operate 
in making extensions, but nothing is to be done which, in 
the opinion of any owner, would result in damage until 
after consultation with Mr. Burleson. Consolidation, the 
order says, is desirable where it can be made on fair terms 
and in accordance with law. 


GOVERNMENT AN EXHIBITOR. 

The government is going to be an exhibitor at impor- 
tant state fairs, with a view to familiarizing those who 
are paying for them something of the war activities. 
Twelve forty-foot steel underframe box cars, furnished by 
the Railroad Administration, in six units traveling on as 
many circuits, are being prepared by the Departments 
of Agriculture, War, Navy, Interior, Commerce and the 
Committee on Public Information. The cars are being 
loaded at Alexandria, Va. These Cars are to be moved 
from fair to fair by expedited service. Cars in perfect 
condition have been set for lading, so the probabilities 
of transferring lading on account of bad order will be 
reduced to a minimum. 


SURETY BONDS 

R. H. Aishton, regional director, has advised northwest 
ern railroads that the Division of Law has obtained al 
opinion from the Treasury Department that the provisions 
of the immediate transportation act of June 10, 1880, may 
be satisfactorily complied with by the giving of a bond 
agreement executed by the Director-General of Railroads. 
This bond is now being arranged for, it is stated, and it 
will not be necessary hereafter to execute bonds for this 


purpose. 
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Personal Notes 


H. N. Anspach, who will leave the service of the New 
York Cental Railroad at Cleveland on August 31, to be- 
come assistant general 
manager of the A. S. 
Gilman Printing Com- 
pany of that city, started 
in the railroad business 
with the E. & T. H. at 
Evansville, Ind., under 
Captain Grammer in 
1889. In 1893 he went 
to Chicago as secretary 
to H. E. Felton, general 
freight agent, C. & E. L., 
serving with him until 
June 15, 1897, when he 
went to Cleveland with 
the old Lake Shore, as 
chief clerk to Captain 
Grammer, who was then 
general freight agent. On March 1, 1905, was made 
chief of tariff bureau, same company, serving in that ¢ca- 
pacity until Aug. 1, 1917, when he was made assistant 
general freight agent. 








Effective Aug. 1, 1918, A. F. Lanier was appointed traffic 
manager and assistant general superintendent of the Glen: 
mora & Western Railway Company, vice C. S. Record, 
resigned. 
been appointed freight claim 
with office at 


J. R. Pressgrove has 
agent Fort Smith & Western Railroad, 
Fort Smith, Ark. 


R. E. Tipton, who has been general freight agent of 
the Galveston, Houston & Henderson Railroad, has re- 
signed to accept service with Sanders & Co., cotton ship- 
pers, of Houston. Mr. Tipton will have his headquarters 
in Washington. J. J. Gibson, who has been Mr. Tipton’s 
chief clerk, will temporarily take charge of the work pre- 
viously performed by the latter. 

L. J. Hensley has been appointed auditor, and H. Vis- 
scher has been appointed acting federal treasurer, of 
the Texarkana & Fort Smith Railway, with headquarters 
at Kansas City, Mo., vice E. L. Parker, auditor, and J. M. 
Salter, acting federal treasurer, assigned to other duties. 


The Canadian Pacific Railway Company announces that 
George M. Bosworth, vice-president of the: company, will 
retire September 1, to become chairman of the Canadian 
Pacific Ocean Services, Limited, and the directors have 
appointed William R. MacInnes, vice-president, to suc- 
ceed him. Mr. MacInnes will have charge of all matters 
connected with the company’s traffic department, and will 
perform such other duties as may be assigned to him. 


W. H. Jacobs has been appointed division freight agent 
of the B. & O., with headquarters at Uniontown, Pa.; 
W. W. Blakely, division freight agent, with headquarters 
at Pittsburgh, and H. C. Piculell, division freight agent, 
with headquarters at Parkersburg, W. Va. 

Regional Director Holden, under date of August 20, 
announces that C. M. Scott, with offices at Tucson, Ariz., 
is appointed general manager, Arizona Eastern Railroad, 
With jurisdiction over all departments. 

C. A. Lahey, formerly assistant general freight agent 
of the C., M. & St. P. in Chicago, who has been in Wash- 
ington recently with the Food Administration, has been 
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appointed assistant manager, Inland Traffic Service, U. S. 
Food Administration, with office at New York. 

H. E. Pierpont has been appointed traffic manager of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad, vice R. M. 
Calkins, resigned. 

The appointment of E. B. McClure, superintendent of 
the Chicago & Northwestern Railroad, as terminal man- 
ager at Sioux City, Ia., is announced. He will have charge 
of all terminal operations at Sioux City, reporting to the 
regional director. 

The jurisdiction of E. D. Bronner, federal manager, office 
at Detroit, Mich., has been extended over the Grand Rap- 
ids & Indiana Railway, effective Aug. 15, 1918. The fed- 
eral manager will have jurisdiction over all departments. 


J. E. Flansburg, who was on August 1 appointed traffic 
manager for the American Manganese Steel Company of 
Chicago, was born Oct. 

31, 1885. Graduated from 

high school 1902; entered 

service of C. & N. W. 

Railway one month after 

graduation, as telegraph 

operator and extra 

agent; worked at this 

this four years, then 

studied stenography and 

came to the general 

offices at Chicago in Feb- 

ruary, 1907, as secretary 

to H. C. Cheyney, A. G. 

F. A., in charge of Wis- 

consin and Michigan; 

eighteen months later 

was made secretary to 

F. P. Eyman, A. G. F. A., then was made chief clerk to 
H. W. Beyers, A. G. F. A.; then chief clerk to F. P. 
Eyman, freight traffic manager, handling rate ques- 
tions, and having in charge particularly all informal claims 
before the I. C. C. and state commissions, being engaged 
in that line of work about six years. While in the serv- 
ice of the Northwestern Mr. Flansburg took up the study 
of law and is a this year’s graduate from the Webster 
College of Law of Chicago. 


NOW CAPTAIN LaROE 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau: 

The army has taken one of the best members of the 
Commission’s staff of examiners. Instead of speaking of 
Attorney-Examiner Wilbur LaRoe, it will now be Captain 
Wilbur LaRoe, general staff, United States Army. Rela- 
tively speaking, he will not be anywhere nearly as high 
in the army as he has been in the organization of the 
Commission, but so it is with thousands of other Ameri- 
cans. For the present he is stationed in Washington, 
being attached to the executive division of the general 
staff, with duties not unlike those he has been performing 
at the Commission—that is to say, he conducts investiga- 
tions and writes reports. The probabilities, however, are 
that he will be sent to France. Assignment to a place 
in Washington is necessary-to fit him for the work he 
will be called upon to do. 

Captain LaRoe came to Washington with Chairman 
Daniels, serving for considerable time as his confidential 
clerk and then as examiner attached to his staff. When 
Mr. Daniels became chairman in March Mr. LaRoe was 
again assigned to duty with the New Jersey member, and 
it was from that position that he resigned to accept the 
two bars of an army captain. 
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FOOD ADMINISTRATION CARLOAD 
MINIMA 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


For the enlightenment of shippers and freight traffic 
men, the Car Service Section has published, as Railroad 
Administration bulletin No. 41, rule 9 of the United States 
Food Administration, prescribing commercial carload 
minima, which differ from railroad minima widely. So 
long as the Food Administration has control of the dis- 
tribution of foodstuffs, the minima published in railroad 
tariffs amount to nothing. The Food Administration can 
deprive any food dealer of his license to do business for 
failure to observe the carload minimum prescribed by it, 
although the shipper, as a shipper, and not as a dealer 
in foodstuffs, has the legal right to ship in quantities speci- 
fied. His legal right, on that point, however, is limited 
by the power of the Food Administration to tell him what 
he must do to comply with its ideas as to how business 
should be conducted during the war. The rule is as 
follows: 


Rule 9. All carload shipments of the following com- 
modities shall be made in car lots of not less than the 
amount prescribed below, unless a different minimum is 
authorized by special written permission of the United 
States Food Administration: provided, however, that when 
cars of lower carrying capacity are used the maximum load 
which the car will carry may be used without such per- 
mission: 

- Pounds, 


unless otherwise 
specified. 


Canned peas, meats, tomatoes, tomato soup, tomato cat- 
sup or other tomato products, beans, corn, salmon and 
tuna 

Canned sardines 

Evaporated milk and condensed milk 

Exception: Milk in barrels may be loaded to floor 
space capacity, barrels on end. 


Powdered milk 
Dried beans and peas 
Dried apples, peaches, prunes and raisins 
Flour (wheat, barley, corn, rye and rice) 
“Green coffee “f 
Syrup (corn, glucose, sugar, molasses) except in barrels 
or in tank cars 60,000 
Syrup (corn, glucose, sugar, molasses), in barrels 
Floor space, barrels on end 
Cornmeal, corn grits, hominy, oatmeal, rolled oats 60,000 


Cornstarch 
Exception: Starch in barrels shall be loaded to 
capacity in tiers on end. 

Cottonseed meal, cottonseed cake, peanut meal, peanut 
cake, soya bean meal, soya bean cake, cocoanut or 
copra meal, cocoanut or copra cake 60,000 

Peanuts in hulls Car capacity 

Linseed meal, linseed cake 60,000 

Cottonseed Car capacity 

Cottonseed, peanut, soya bean, copra, palm kernel oil in 


tank cars Car capacity 

Rice 60,000 

Sugar 

Fresh meat, April 1 to September 30 

Fresh meat, remainder of year ' 

Mixed carloads fresh meat with other packing house prod- 
ucts, April 1 to September 30 , 

Mixed carloads fresh meat with other packing house prod- 
ucts, remainder of year 

Cured beef, cured pork, cured mutton, lard and lard sub- 
stitutes, straight or mixed 


Frozen beef 
Note: These trade units not to apply on so-called 
“peddler’’ cars, on which minimum weights and regu- 
lations prescribed by the carriers will govern. They, 
however, will apply on cars of this character when 
handled through branch houses for local distribution 
or for reshipment. 


Butter 

Eggs and dressed poultry, June 1 to September 15 

Eggs and dressed poultry, remainder of year 

— ner of butter, eggs and poultry, June 1 to Sep- 
ember 





24,000 
26,000 
30,000 


Feeding stuffs 
Exception: If a car will not hold 60,000 pounds in 
shall be loaded to its full visible capacity. In loading 
molasses feeds in warm weather an“air space not to 
exceed three feet from top row of sacks to roof of car 
at lowest point, may be allowed to insure against 
heating of feed. 
WHORE, GHPM, ORES, UFO, WOFIOT occ. cisicccsccecicccecs Car capacity 
Oranges and lemons, straight or mixed carloads, in ven- 
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tilator or refrigerator cars, from California and Ari- 
zona Seven boxes wide, two boxes iiigh, 
boxes on end full length of car 
Exception: Lemons shipped in collapsible tank cars 
with bunkers open may be loaded six boxes wide in- 
stead of seven boxes wide. 

Oranges, lemons, limes and grape fruit, straight or mixed 
carloads in ventilator or refrigerator cars from 
Florida 360 boxes 

Watermelons, averaging 25 pounds or less Five tiers high 

Watermelons, averaging more than 25 pounds...Four tiers high 

All perishable foodstuffs (fresh and frozen fish, fresh fruits 
and vegetables) not specifically provided for above.... 

To be loaded as heavily as will permit transportation with- 
out damage to commodity shipped 

In explanation of the rule, the bulletin says: 

1. United States Food Administration Rule 9 only 
applies to shipments moving as Carloads, and on Carload 
rates. 

2. Comparatively few Railroads are reporting to this 
Section violations of Rule 9, indicating that the matter is 
not being given proper attention. 

3. Commencing at once, in order to avoid duplication, 
these reports must be made by railroads originating ship. 
ment. Agents at points of origin will make necessary in. 
spection of the loading of commodities on which Trade 
Units are established to determine to what extent cubical 
capacity of equipment is utilized. 

4. At large stations where agents cannot inspect the 
loading, some arrangements should be made to have either 
a personal representative or an Inspector of Weighing & 
Inspection Bureau make weekly check for violations. 

5. Agents at point of origin will require shippers to 
show on bill of lading reasons for not complying with 
Rule 9. A report must immediately be made to his sv- 
perior officer, who will report promptly to Car Service Sec. 
tion for handling with the Food Administration. No other 
investigation will be conducted by any railroad officer or 
committee. ; 

6. Rule 9 should bé re-issued as revised and all agents 
made familiar with its provisions. 

7. All reports sent to this office should be in duplicate, 
with a separate sheet for each commodity. 


REDUCTION IN CAR MILES BY RE 
ROUTING 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau, 

Director-General McAdoo, on August 13, issued the fol- 

lowing to show the rerouting of cars at points west of 
the Mississippi: 

Total Reduction 


carloads in haul, 
rerouted. (car miles). 


1—At Minnesota Transfer, Minn, May 25 
to July 15 

2—At Peoria, Ill., June 11 to July 15 

3—Kansas City, Mo., June 17 to July 15... 

4—Pekin, Ill., June 22 to July 15 

7—At various points, oil from Casper, 
Wyo., June 22 to July 19 

8—Various points, wheat from O.-W. R. R. 
& N. Ry. to Minneapolis, April 24 
to June il 

9—At various points, fruit from Southern 
California rerouted via Colton and 
L. A. & S. L. R. R., April and May.. 8:10 

R. 20—By various lines in Chicago switching 

district for three weeks ending July 


327,222 
88,553 
90,277 

1,534 


8,488 
452,335 
376,650 


13 334 41,013 
R. 25—By various lines,. eastbound traffic di- 

verted to Lake Michigan car ferry 

routes for two weeks ending July 13. 626 46,726 
R. 50—By C. & N. W. Ry., April, May and 

June 339 ae 


7 

119 

i 4 . == 
. 7—At El Paso, Tex., March 1 to June 28.. 714° 
. 7%—By California lines, April to June 146 


Tetel ... 
Average re 
MORE CARPETS GONE. 

Regional Director Aishton, in his circular No. 21, makes 
the following announcement: ~ 

Circular No. 136 of June 26 provides: 

“In the interest of sanitation it is directed that the 
use of*aisle carpets in passenger coaches shall be dis 
continued.” : ; 

These instructions are hereby amended to include dining 
and cafe cars. 
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AN EXPLANATION 


In the issue of July 27 there appeared cn page 163 of 
The Traffic World an advertisement of the Acme Steel 
Goods Company, concerning which they desire to make 
the following explanation: 

There have been numerous changes made in specifica- 
tions cf containers and methods for packing goods since 
the war and, due to a misunderstanding of the latest in- 
terpretation of the law, notice was given on this adver- 
tisement that the United States government recommends 
and specifies Acme Nail-less Box Strapping. 

While this statement in the main is correct, neverthe- 
less exception has been taken to it by those in authority, 
and no doubt they are justified in doing so. 

It is the desire of the Acme Steel Goods Company to 
make itself plainly understood in this regard and to say 
that Acme Nail-less Box Strapping at the present time, 
while not permitted to be used on shipments of canned 
goods made by the government for overseas, the same 
pox strapping can be used with nails, and, in respect to 
quality and the other specifications, complies with the 
requirements of the government. 

Acme Steel Goods Company therefore wishes to say 
that the heading on the above advertisement was unin- 
tentionally put in and that their strapping, as well as 
all other nail-less box strapping, is at the present time 
not according to specifications for use on canned goods. 


MOVING THE TROOPS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
Troop movements reported by the Administration on 


August 22 are as follows: 


Troop movements 
May 1, 1917, Jan. 1, 1918, 


to to 
Dec. 31, 1917 June 30,1918 ~° Total. 

Special trains operated 2,35 4,323 7,173 
Grand total cars used 55,897 95,246 
Averages: 

Cars per train 3. 12.9 

Hours per train 

Miles run per train 
Miles per hour 

Passengers per train 

Persons handled: 

MN SROCIA! CFAINE 2.0 0scc0ces 1,007,174 1,895,476 2,902,099 

On regular trains 703,674 371,181 1,079,855 

Drafted men 502,584 892,930 1,395,514 


Total 2,218,432 3,169,587 5,377,468 


BILLS OF LADING WARNING. 


Shippers who are accustomed to print their own bills 
of lading must hereafter use the legend: “United States 
Railroad Administration, W. G. McAdoo, Director-General, 
seeeees.e.e. Railroad,” instead of the name of the partic- 
war railroad alone, as hitherto. Unless the private bills 
of lading carry this wording, they will not be accepted 
by the carriers under federal control, according to cir- 
culars on the subject just issued. 


WANT RAILROAD SUPPORT 


Continued financial support by individual railroads and 
by the National Railroad Administration of southern land- 
development organizations was urged on B. L. Winchell, 
fegional director of railroads, at a conference held in 
Atlanta, August 12. Present were representatives of the 
Florida Cattle Tick Eradication Committee of the South- 
tn Settlement and Development Organization, the Georgia 

nd Owners’ Association and the Department of Cut- 
Over Land Utilization of the Southern Pine Association. 

It was pointed out to Mr. Winchell that a common 
bond of interest exists between the railroads, the lumber- 


e 


men and land-development bodies. With lumbering gone, 
the railroads of the south will have to look to other 
sources to make up their depleted tonnage. Land-develop- 
ment organizations are therefore a means for keeping on 
a co-operative basis the land owners and the railroads, 
whose interests are so closely associated. : 

An especial plea was made in behalf of the Southern 
Settlement and Development Organization, through whose 
instrumentality the regional associations were organized. 


COMMISSION ORDERS. 


The Commission has denied rehearing in case 8003, Busi- 
ness Men’s League of St. Louis vs. A., T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 
et al. 

The Commission has permitted rehearing in_I. and S. 
1147, potatoes from Kansas points. 

The Commission has modified its order in case 9235, 
C. C. Pearce & Co. vs. N. & W. Ry. Co. et al., and case 
9235, sub-No. 1, E. M. Du Pre Co. vs. Same, so as to be- 
come effective October 1 instead of August 1. 

The Commission has reopened for further hearing Case 
9531, Rockford Paper Box Board Company vs. C. M. & 
St. P. Ry. Co., et al. 

The Commission has, upon complainant’s petition, per- 
mitted rehearing in case 9296, Cornell Wood Products 
Co. vs. A., T. & 8. F. By. Co. et al. 


SHIPPERS’ REPRESENTATIVES TO MEET. 

The freight committees have been summoned to meet 
Luther Walter at Buffalo August 29 for consultation. The 
time and place were chosen because that is meeting day 
of the National Industrial Traffic League, which most 
would attend anyhow. 


l Digest of New Complaints | 


No. 10229. The Public Service Commission of the State of 
Washington, the Public Service Commission of Oregon and 
Public Utilities Commission of Idaho vs. McAdoo, Director- 
General, A. T. & S. F. et al. 

Against the 25c increase of June 25 in all C. L. class and 
commodity rates on fresh fruits, fresh vegetables, fruit 
juices, canned fruits, canned vegetables and containers as 
unjust, unreasonable, discriminatory and disturbing of re- 
lationships between competing markets and adding an un- 
usual and unnecessary burden on the producers of the north- 
west by the collection of charges which are not needed by the 
railroads. Ask for cease and desist order, just, reasonable 
and non-discriminatory rates not exceeding those in effect 
on June 24. 

No. 10230. Same vs. The American Railway Express Co. 

Same complaint as to tariffs effective July 15 and 25 on 
fresh fruits, berries, vegetables and fresh fish in carloads. 
Same prayer, except as to dates. 

No. 10231. Chamber of Commerce of Cedar Rapids, Ia., vs. Mc- 
Adoo, Chicago & Alton et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable and grossly exorbitant rates on coal 
from Illinois mines to Cedar Rapids and unduly discrimina- 
tory in favor of the competitors of Cedar Rapids in Illinois, 
Indiana, Wisconsin and Michigan. Asks for just and reason- 
able rates and reparation. 

No. 10232. The Commercial Club of Carrolton, Ky., vs. Mc- 
Adoo, L. & N. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory class 
and commodity rates between Carrollton and points in Trunk 
Line territory that unduly favor Madison and New Albany, 
Ind., and Louisville, Ky., because they are given 100 per cent 
of rates between Chicago and New York, while Carrollton, 
with a few exceptions, pays combinations on Cincinnati, 
making higher charges. Asks for rates not in excess of those 
to the more favored points under through route and joint 
rate arrangements. 

No. 10233. The National Council of Farmers’ Co-operative Asso- 
ciations vs. McAdoo and Alabama & Vicksburg et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on all kinds of grain, and 
particularly on corn and other coarse grains because brought 
up to the level of wheat, made to pay _increases on all com- 
ponents of combinations, and unduly discriminatory because 
no other commodity is required to pay twenty-five per cent 
on each part of a combination. Asks for restoration of rates 
as they were prior to June 25. 

No. _ Virginia Coal and Iron Co. vs. McAdoo, Southern 
et al. 

Alleges unjust and unreasonable rates on iron ore from 
mines in North Carolina, Virginia and Tennessee mines to 
Middlesboro, Ky. Asks for reasonable rates based on the 
long ton instead of the short ton and reparation. 





THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


Docket of the Commission 





Note.—items In the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are 
anew, having been added since the last tssue of The Traffic 
Werld. Cancellations and postponements announced too late te 
show the change In this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


August 26—Portland, Ore.—Examiner Disque: 
10204—Consolidated Classification case. 


August 30—San Francisco, Cal.—Examiner Disque: 
10204—Consolidated Classification case. 


Sent 4—Chicago, I1].—Examiner Bell: 
| & S 1161—Reconsignment Case (No. 3). 
10173—Diversion and reconsignment rules. 
15th Sept. Aps. 5307, 5318, 5319, 5566. 


September 5—Denver, Colo.—Examiner Disque: 
10204—Consolidated Classification case. 


September 9—Fort Worth, Tex.—Examiner Disque: 
10204—-Consolidated Classification case. 


September 13—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Disque: 
10204-—-Consolidated Classification case. 

September 19—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner Disque: 
10204—Consolidated Classification case. 


September 20—Portland, Ore.—Commissioner Atchison: 

* 10229—Public Service Commission of the State of Washington 
et al. vs. W. G. McAdoo, Director General of Railroads, 
U. S. R. R. Administration et al. 

September 23—Portland, Ore.—Commissioner Aitchison: 

* 1. & S. Docket 1161—Reconsignment Case 3. 

* 10173—Reconsignment and diversion rules. 

* 15th Sec. App 5307 filed by E. Morris. 

* 15th Sec. App. 5318 filed by E. Morris. 

* 15th Sec. App. 5319 filed by E, Morris. 

* 15th See. App. 5566 filed by E. Morris. 

October 2—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

* 10030—Milton Brick Co. et al. vs. Pa. R. R. Co. et al. 

* 1. & S. 1024—Southwestern potato rates. 

* a ned of Commerce of Greeley et al. vs. C. & S. Ry 
Co. et al. 


October 3—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

* ae, ee Lumber Co. et al. vs. Northwestern Pacific R. R. 
Co. et al. 

* 9536—Willamette Valley Lumber Assn. et al. vs. 
Co. et al. 

* 9924—Lumber Assn. of Chicago et al. vs. A. A. R. R. Co. 


October 4—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
* 9882—American Window Glass Co. vs. W. Md. R. R. Co. et al. 
* 9990—St. Ellen Coal Co. et al. vs. St. L. & B. E. Ry. Co. et al. 


October 5—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

* 1. & S. 490—Lumber transit privileges at Buffalo, N. Y. 

*7506—LBuffalo Lumber Exchange and Buffalo Chamber of Com- 
merce vs. Ala. Cent. Ry. Co. et al. 

* 9488—Aurora, Elgin & Chicago R. R. Co. vs. Ind. Harbor R. 
R. Co. et al. 

* 9006—Cabin Creek Cons. Coal Co. et al. vs. C. H. & D. Ry. 
Co. et al. 

October 9—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

* 1. & S. Docket 1118—Live stock loading and unloading charges. 

* 9977—Chicago Live Stock Exchange vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 
et al. 

* 1. & S. Docket 1156—Shipments in 
heated cars. 

October 10—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

* 8834—Kettle River Co. vs. Mo. Pac. Ry. Co. et al. 


Sou. Pac. 


et al. 


refrigerator, insulated or 


* ee Lumber Co. vs. F. A. & G. R. R. Co. 

et al. 

* 9797—Robert Abeles et al. vs. Alex. & Western Ry. Co. et al. 

* 9907—Commercial Club of Omaha vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 

October 11—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

* a 9" mleenanaaaes Assn. of Commerce vs. S. A. L. Ry. Co. 
et al. 

* 9955—Rowland Lumber Co. et al. vs. S. A. L. Ry. Co. et al. 

* 9752—P. — Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. M. D. & S. R. R. 
Co. et al. 

* 9752 and Sub. Nos. 1, 7, 9, 27, 28, 30, 33, 35, 44, 53, 58, 64, 65, 
69, 76, 77, 81, 86, 95, 97, 98, 102, 104, 108—E. I. Du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 

* 9752 and Sub. Nos. 8, 32, 55, 59—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. va.-C. & W. C. Ry. Co. 

9752 and Sub. Nos. 6, 10, 13, 24, 49, 56, 59, 60, 67, 68, 73, 79, 87, 
90, 92, 96, 100, 103, 109—IX. I. Du Pont De Nemours & Co. 
2. A&. ©. ta BD. BR. Co Ot wih 

9752 and Sub. Nos. 3, 5, 12, 25—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. vs. Georgia R. R. Co. et al. 


9752 and Sub. Nos. 2, 4, 21, 22, 38, 40, 57, 61, 71, 72, 107—E. I. 


Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. C. of Ga. Ry. Co. et al. 

9752 and Sub. 11—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. G. F. 
& A. Ry. Co. et al. 

9752 and Sub. Nos. 14, 28, 39, 41, 106—E. I. Du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co. vs. A. & W. P. R. R. Co. et al., 

9752 and Sub. Nos. 15, 52—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
vs. G. S. & F. Ry. Co. et al. 

9752 and Sub. No. 16—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. 
Ga. Nor. Ry. Co. et al. ° 

9752 and Sub. Nos. 17, 45—E. I. 
vs. M. D. & S. R. R. Co. et al. 

9752 and Sub. No. 18—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. 
Gainesville Mid. Ry. Co. et al. 

9752 and Sub. No. 31—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Ga. & Fla. Ry. Co. et al. 

9752 and Sub. No. 34—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Norf. Sou. R. R. Co. et al. 


Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


9752 and Sub. Nos. 36, 42, 43—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. vs. W. Ry. of Ala. et al. 

* 9752 and Sub. Nos. 37, 85—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & (Co. 
vs. lL. & HN. BR. HK. Co. et al. 

9752 and Sub. Nos. 19, 46, 47—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co, 
vs. Wrightville & Tennille R. R. Co. et al. 

* 9752 and Sub. Nos. 48, 62, 83, 84—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. vs. A. B. & A. Ry. Co. et al. 

* 9752 and Sub. No. 51—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & 

Ga. S. W. & G. R. R. Co. et al. 

* 9752 and Sub. No. 66—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & 
Union & Glen Springs R. R. Co. et al. 

9752 and Sub. No. 75—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & 
N. W. R. R. Co. of S. C. et al. 

* 9752 and Sub. No. 78—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & 
Bennettsville & Cheraw R. R. Co. et al. 

9752 and Sub. No. 95—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & 
Orangeburg Ry. Co. et al. 

9752 and Sub. Nos. 62, 105—IK. I. Du Pont de Nemours &« (Co, 
vs. Lancaster & Chester Ry. Co. et al. 

9849 and Sub. Nos. 4, 7, 8—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
ve. i. & HN. BR. RK. Co. et al. 

9849 and Sub. No. 1—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. W. 
Ry. of Ala. et al. 

* 9849 and Sub. Nos. 2, 6, 16, 17, 18, 21—E. I. Du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co. vs. A. C. L. R. R. Co. 

9849 and Sub. Nos. 3, 5, 14, 19—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & 
@o. vs. S. A. L. Ry. Co. et al. 

9849 and Sub. Nos. 9, 12—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. ys, 
C. of Ga. Ry. Co. et al. 

9849 and Sub. No. 10—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. A. 
& W. P. R. R. Co. et al. . 

* 9849 and Sub. No. 11—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. M. 
D. & S. R. R. Co. et al. 

* 9849 and Sub. No. 13—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. ys. 
Norf. Sou. R. R. Co. et al. 

* 9849 and Sub. No. 15—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. F. 
R. & N. E. R. R. Co. et al. 

* 9849 and Sub. No. 20—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. ys. N, 
& W. Ry. Co. 

October 12—Argument at Washington, D. C. 

* 9842—Western Pac. R. R. Co. vs. Sou. Pac. Co. et al. 

* 9878—Ida S. Granstein vs. B. & M. R. R. Co. et al. 

* 7893-7894—Royal Milling Co. vs. G. Nor. Ry. Co. 

October 14—Argument at Washington, D. C. 

* 9887—St. Louis Elect. Term. Ry. Co. et al. vs. C. C. C. 
L. Ry. Co. et al. 

* 10026—Armour & Co. vs. E. P. & S. W. et al. 

* 10026, “—_ No. 1—Swift & Co. et al. vs. E. P. & S. W. Co. 
et al. 

* 10026, em No. 2—Wilson & Co. Inc. vs. E. P. & S. W. Co. 
et al. 

10026, Sub. No. 3—Morris & Co. vs. E. P. & S. W. Co. et al. 

October 17—Argument at Washington, D. C. 

* Valuation Docket No. 4—In the matter of valuation of the 
property of the K. C. S. Ry. Co., Maywood & S. C. Ry. Co., 
Ponteau Val. R. R. Co., Ark. Western Ry. Co., Ft. Smith 
& V. B. Ry. Co. of Tex. & Ft. S. Ry. Co., K. C. S. & G. Ry. 
Co., K. C. S. & G. Term. Co., Port A. C. & D. Co., Glen's 
Pool Tank Line. 


November 4—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Brown: 
9200—Railwav mai: pay. 


TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS 


THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC LEAGUE.—Object: 
The object of this league is to interchange ideas concerning 
traffic matters, to co-operate with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, state railroad commissions and_ transportation 
companies in promoting and securing better understanding by 
the public and the state and national governments of the needs 
of the traffic world; to secure proper legislation where deemed 
necessary, and the modification of present laws where consid- 
ered harmful to the free interchange of commerce; with the 
view to advance fair dealing and to promote, conserve and pro- 
tect the commercial and transportation interests. 

Headquarters—Tacoma Bldg., 5 North La Salle St., Chicago. 
a Te DOO sess cnccuse PE st da tidal eahin ton ieaceak aii President 

Manager Traffic Department, Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
merce and Merchants’ Exchange. 
TE. Te, CD k.dn.n60 600060026046005% rials aia kes Vice-President 
Manager Transportation Department, Boston Chamber of 
Commerce. : 
Gaser WF cccesevsscces Ss cect npn cn il Secretary-Treasurer 
T. M. Crane Company, 836 South Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
WE, Fe Be nic vacindseesssreeies eee ‘ 


5 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Til. 
a a a 


MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, In Charge of Traffic of 
Industries Located at Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill. 
Pe A RP ree rary oer re PEN LIFE ie bee President 
c. & “ere ROTI Ps scccccccccces. Vice-President 
W. J. cnaenekea -.....secretary-Treasurel 
cai eiacbearecdate Traffic Manager 


& St. 
































....Assistant Secretary 


BUPIMIGD ...ccccces ‘i 
, ae = ee rrr 
All correspondence relative to movement of traffic to or from 
Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill., should be addressed to the Traffic 
Manager, General Offices, Lawrence Building, Sterling, I1!. 
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8 August 24, 1918 THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


= 1 
POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN L. . STANTON D. +. BERRY 
GOOD TRAFFIC MEN ARE MORE THAN EVER IN DE- 
“8 MAND and THE TRAFFIC WORLD is the logical medium for 
getting the men and the positions in touch with one another. 9 e 


& The rates for classified advertisements are as follows: Five 
cents per word first insertion, three cents per word second in- ° 

0. sertion and two cents per word for each additional insertion, . Export Warehousing Insurance 
ayable-in advance. Answers to keyed advertisements for- 


0. warded free and all correspondence held in strict confidence. 
THE TRAFFIC WORLD, 418 South Market Street, Chicago, Il. Space, Rates and Ocean Bills Lading procured 


WANTED—Position as Traffic Manager for a commercial or- to China, Japan, Russia, Phillippines, Straits 


Vs. ganization or industrial concern. Twenty-four years’ experi- Settlements, India, Hawaii, Central and South 
ence. wove roms, a general railroad freight office and balance America. All Trans-Pacific Ports. Best Bank- 

VS. in city local freight offices. Age 45 years. Competent to han- in n her references. Vast experience in 
dle men. Thorough knowledge of freight rates. Have a good TS. and = _— ane 

vs, job but want a better one. Address ‘‘M,’’ care of The Traffic ransportation. 


World, Chicago, II. 
VS. 

pi pan Al ay sagen se ror og Traffic pe ar Bet om STANTON & BERRY 
Vs. years’ experience in freight traffic as rate clerk, tariff clerk, 

chief clerk and commercial agent. Familiar with all classifica- 461 Market Street 
‘o, tions, rates, routing, claims, tracing and general office man- 

agement. Reference of highest character as to ability, per- 
Co. snalty and results. secured. Address ‘‘Refererice,’’ care of 

The Traffic World, Chicago, IIl. 


San Francisco, Cal. 




















W. : . 
WANTED—Position as Car Service Agent or Chief Clerk. a 
Je- Have had twenty years’ experience. Married; age 46. Now Your Prospective Customers 
with large road not under Federal control. Best of references are listed in our Catalog of 99% guaranteed Mailing Lists. It also 
& furnished. Good reason for desiring permanent position im- contains vital suggestions how to advertise and sell profitably by mail. 
mediately. Address B., care of The Traffic World, Chicago, IIl. > ont “see | eee a —- 
vs classes; for " are Dirs, 
Man with three years’ experience TRAFFIC MANAGER large flea etn, Mhbsaiabimeinhiion, easter. 
A. oil concern, operating thousand cars, twenty-five years’ railroad ee ° 
experience, both traffic and transportation departments, desires Strengthen Your Advertising Literature 
M. make change. Furnish best references. Address R. 622, care of Our Analytical Advertising Counsel and Sales Promotion 
The Traffic World, Chicago, Ill. Service will improve both your plan and copy, thusinsur- 
VS. ing maximum profits. Submit your literature for pre- 
we men A : liminary analysis and quotation—no obligation. 
Fr. WANTED—Position by milling-in-transit and rate ex: 
. pert; preference, Virginia, Tennessee, Carolinas. Eight 
, years’ experience; excellent recommendations; married. OSS - re) Fl 
“Ac “ « tt 299 2 y : - 
Address “Transit,” clo The Traffic World, Chicago, Ill. eel ling 
j _ ~ 
TRAFFIC MANAGER of commercial organization in ' | t Saye St. | Wey el e 
St. western city of 80,000 desires to make change. Will con- 
sider position with industrial or commercial organization. 
Co. Age 29, eleven years’ experience, class four draft. Can 
=U 
Co. furnish publications and references to vouch for my ability =i 
and initiative. Minimum salary $2,400. Address T. M.., = Used b 
care Traffic. World, Chicago. = ¥Y 
te —e : the Navy 
v0. TRAFFIC MANAGER is seeking desirable opening; sixteen |= . ‘ , 
Lith years’ experience, railroad and industrial. Thoroughly familiar = (© speed up the handling of supplies 
Ry. # with I. C. C. regulations and procedure; rates and efficient = and ammunition to our boys abroad, 
ns handling of claims. Capable of assuming charge or organizing = the U.S. Government is equipping its 
fame Well thine a Address ‘‘Manager,”’ care of The =| battleships, cantonments, Quartermaster'’s 
Depts., etc., with 
= WANTED—Change of location by married man, class four. ey FReo ~~ 
Fifteen years’ experience responsible positions, accounting, Net == ‘an as 
oe eg ear and vege See. een § construction x \ ST 
of rates, I. C. C. traffic and accounting rulings. Minimum sal- BA .* 
ect: ary to start, with prospects, $2,100. Address A. T. T., care of , ENCIL MACHINE 
‘ing The Traffic World, Chicago, III. > “The Machine That Safeguards Your 
arce _ . Shipments’’ 
7 WANTED—tTraffic position with very large industrial concern : 
B where young man with twenty years of technical and practical 
me traffic experience of a wide scope can have plenty to do. Be 
“id: glad to discuss matter and furnish as references some of the 
she best traffic people in the business, commercial and railroad. 
bes Address D. T. C. 20, The Traffic World, Chicago, II. 
1g0. WANTED—Position as traffic manager or assistant traffic 
‘ent Manager, in large concern. Ten years’ experience and above 
= draft age. Address T. M. 358, Traffic World, Chicago, Ill. 
a 
"0 
WE LEASE TANK CARS Speedy, 
urable, 
— ALL STEEL MODERN EQUIPMENT | Accurate 





Put Your Shipping-Room on an Efficient Basis 


Do away with tags, labels and hand-lettering—mark your 
shipments boldly and legibly, as the Government-does, with 
stencils cut on the IDEAL Stencil Machine. Write for free 


c of booklet and sample stencils. 
— One car number one Oak ties, 6x8x8. One car nice 20 Ideal Block BELLEVILLE, ILL 


Sales offices in principal cities 


«| LIQUIDS DESPATCH LINE 


— Phone Canal 3400 2500 S. Robey St., Chicago, Ill. 


TO TLL 





rom @ 2incl) and 3-inch Oak plank. Both for immediate ship- = 
ment. L. E. Pearson, Edwardsburg, Mich. STAN UU UAC A OAM AAA NAA 
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DIRECTORY OF TRANSFER AGENTS, FREIGHT FORWARDERS, WAREHOUSEMEN, 
CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS, ETC. 





























Cable Address “HARSTEELE” ~ RESHIPPING WAREHOUSE 
Established 1900 F.W. HAGEN 4& CO. 1131 EAST 771TH STREET 
Ocean h | 
rerwarting The J. H. W. Steele Co. inc CHICAGO, ILL. ‘ 
Chartering oa e ° LOGICAL DISTRIBUTING CENTRE 
insurance Banking Foreign Exchange Ceatral House, Dock House (100° x 400’) Munse 
New York New Orleans Galveston Texas City bo en Pike Ditivers. one he +m Del’? 3 
Savannah Chicago San Francisco Ample Private Car Switch and Lake an Dock 
Special attention given to shipments through New Thru Transit ana Chicago Freight Rates Protected. 
Gettans for Latin Americas. We are pre to arrange GENERAL ISH STORAGE, TRANSFERRING IN TRANSIT 
MERGING OF SUOEHS Cn Shipments. Governed by Illinois Public Utilities Commission. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. } 
CHICAGO owe i 
cut perbtsinatne zen Ns god gow caine 
‘ool Car s ution, ne erchandise arehouse 
cago Storage & Transfer Co. (Not Ine.) oe Building, North and — Carolina Distributors 
, 5817-61 WEST 65TH STREET for Featingnouse ane = > in on ge 
Excellent nan De ah L. C. L. lots without cartage. Carload ew Yor . Johnson Soap Co. waukee; Cudahy 
distribution a special - fat westes thesugheur the city at Packing Co. ., Chicago, Ii. (Soap Products). Rates —_ 
ay a ~—% Floors for rent. quoted Sor storage and reshipping mixed cars. Write us. 
INSURANCE RATE, 15 CENTS 24-CAR SWITCH AMERICAN BROKERAGE & WAREHOUSE CO. Bure: 
Soutl 
LINCOLN, NEB. Transc 
Western Transfer and Storage Co. Best Distribution Point In the West hms 
220 TO 226 STANTON ST. Merchandise in car lots distributed to all ints. House- 
EL PASO, TEXAS hold goods assembled and shipped in car lots at reduced E 
FORWARDERS AND DISTRIBUTORS rates. Cars sent to our warehouses without charge. 
DISTRIBUTION CARS A SPECIALTY GENERAL DRAYAGE AND STORAGE Refere: 
TWO WAREHOUSES ON TRACK Fireproof Buildings—Trackage Space, 7 cars. 
The only FIREPROOF storage in E] Paso Service—the foundation of our success. 
Out Rate Package Car Service from Seaboard Territory CARTER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO., 8th and Q Sts. BORE 
ST. JOSEPH TRANSFER CO. Luther 


EDGAR’S SUGAR HOUSE, INC. 


620-532 LAFAYETTE BLVD. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Eight fireprcof warehouses on tracks of princi rail- 
roads. The only two fireproof warehouses on river 
front. Lowest insurance rates in the city. eshve auto 
trucks for delivery. Write for further particulars. 





Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 
$50 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Storage, Transfer and Forwarding 
Warehouse on New York Central Tracks 


The Wiley & Nicholls Co. 


UNITED STATES BONDED WAREHOUSES AND 
GENERAL STORAGE-DISTRIBUTORS 
Warehousemen and Forwarding Agents. Drayage and 


Heavy Hauling a Specialty. Ftreproof Warehouse. Low- 
est Insurance Rate in City. 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 





ok! ND CALIFORNIA sacramento 


cree} & CAR SERVICE 
LAWRENCE WAREHOUSE @ 


25 and Do cks 





CHICAGO 


Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. 


10880 Seuth Canal Street, near Taylor Street. 


Teaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service 
and Cartoad Distributors 


SspONY EXPRESS” 
ST. JOSEPH - . - - MO. 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE WAREHOUSE. 
CARLOAD AND L. C. L. DISTRIBUTION. 
PROMPT SERVICE GUARANTEED. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Consignments of freight in carloads or less for Cincinnati 
and points beyond solicited, at reasonable rates. 


The moving and placing of heavy machinery a specialty. 


THE CINCINNATI TRANSFER CoO. 


Correspondence Solicited. Established 1859. 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


General Storage. Forwarding. Carload Distribution. 


Excellent facilities for reshipping without cartage. Insur- 
ance rate 12 cents. Members of American Warehouse- 
men’s Association and American Chain of Warehouses. 


Write for particulars. 
B. R. & P. WAREHOUSE, Inc. KING and MAPLE STS. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO yuit'sCai Ye, Hes 
J. C. Buckles Transfer Co. 


SAVE THE DIFFERENCE 


Prevailing Migh freight rates means greater difference between carload 
and less carload rates than heretofore. . 


Send us your mixed carlots North, South, East and West 











Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc. 


Accumulators and Distributors of All Classes of Freight. 
Have COMMERCIAL FREIGHT DEPOT Center 
of City, Storage, Traffic and Transportation Depts. 
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PRACTICING BEFORE THE 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 





John R. Walker Claude W. Owen 
WALKER & OWEN 
ATTORNEYS AT LAW 


Interstate Commerce Litigation 
Exclusively 


Munsey Bldg. | WASHINGTON, D. C. 








Bureau of Applied Economics 


Southern Building, ba egg oe iy D. C. 
Transcription, Compilation and Analysis 
of Data from Records of Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 


Exhibits coapeese for Frelght 
Rate Cases. 


References Furnished. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


BORDERS, WALTER & BURCHMORE 


Luther M. Walter John S. Burchmore 
Formerly Attorneys for 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


Matters Affecting Carriers and 
Public Utilities 
1630 First Nat’! Bank Blidg., CHICAGO 


BISHOP & BAHLER 


TRAFFIC MANAGERS 


All Traffic and Transportation Matters 
Interstate Commerce and State comment 
sion Cases. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Merchants’ Exchange 
Oakland, Cal., Los Angeles, Cal. 
ist Sav. Bank Bldg. Kerckhoff Bldg. 


JOHN ANDREW RONAN 


ATTORNEY AT LAW AND COMMERCE 
COUNSEL. . 





Twenty Years’ Practical Experience In 
Transportation and Traffic Matters 


SUITE 713-715 CRILLY BUILDING 
35 SO. DEARBORN ST., 
CHICAGO 





LAW OFFICES OF 


FRANCIS B. JAMES 


804-5-6-7-8 Westory Bldg., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE, STATE PUBLIC UTIL- 
ITY, UNITED STATES SHIPPING, FED 
TRADE AND OTHER AD. MA! 





R. W. ROPIEQUET 


ATTORNEY -AT LAW 


Interstate Commerce and Public 
Utilities 


Murphy Bullding, East St. Louls, Ill. 
506 Mermod & Jaccard Bidg., St. Louls, Mo. 





WALTER E. McCORNACK 


Formerly attorney for Interstate Com- 
merce Commission; Counselor at Law 


Suite 1337 First National Bank Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 





Author of “INTERSTATE COMMER: an au- 
thoritative legal treatise on the Federal regulation 
of interstate commerce and common carriers. 


HARRY C. BARNES 


Commerce Attorney and Counselor 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


eral Trade Co on 
and Antitrust Cases 


Marquette Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 


S.C. BATES 


_ ATTORNEY AT LAW 
315-16-17 Holland Bullding 
SPRINGFIELD, MO. 


Interstate Commerce and Public Service 
Commission Cases. 





Isaac Born Arnet B. Cronk 


BORN & CRONK 
ATTORNEYS AT LAW 


Cases Involving Transportation and 

Public Utility Law. Practice before 

Interstate Commerce and State Com- 
missions and Courts. 


515-516 Occidental Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


— 





ARTHUR B. HAYES 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Former Member of the Department of Justice as 
Solicitor of Internal Revenue 


Interstate Commerce Litigation 
a Specialty 





C. D. CHAMBERLIN 


Attorney at Law and Commerce 
Counsel 


823-25 Guardian Bldg., Cleveland, O. 





CLIFFORD THORNE 


Rate and Valuation Cases 
Before Courts and Commissions. 


Lytton Buliding, 
Chieago. 


JEAN PAUL MULLER 


ACCOUNTANT 4ND ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
420-424 Woodward Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
Cases Involving Financial and Operating Analyses, 
Cost of Service Tests and Comparisons, and Other 


Rate Litigation before State and Federal Commis- 
sions and Courts. 


JOHN P. DEVANEY 
ATTORNEY: AT LAW 


LAW OF CARRIERS AND INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE PRACTICE 


Suite 819-24 First Nat.-Soo Line Bidg. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
H. J. SHAY, Notary. 





HAL H. SMITH 


«Beaumont, Smith & Harris) 


Practices Before Interstate Com- 
merce Commission 


1123-28 Ford Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


H. L. Winston B. E. Slawter 


WINSTON & SLAWTER 


Practice before Interstate Commerce 
Commission and State Railroad 
Commissions. 


Hibernia Bank Blidg., New Orleans, La. 





GEORGE B. WEBSTER 


Counsel in Interstate Commerce and 
Public Service Commission Cases 


International Life Building 
St. Louis 
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STRAP 
YOUR 
BOXES 


By the 


GERRARD METHOD 


oO 


ROUND WIRE BOX STRAPPING 


You will eliminate the expense and trouble of LOSS 
and DAMAGE CLAIMS. The box is tied. together 
rigidly at the points really needing protection. No 
extra nails to puncture your package—applied easily 
and fast—40 to 60 boxes per hour.. The strapping 
tool is loaned to you free of charge. Your only ex- 
pense is material and labor. It assures the arrival of 
your product at its destination just as it left your 
shipping room. 


It Makes the Wooden Box an Indestructible Package 


. oF 
t Binds 
Home Office: 77 Waraen St., New York 
BRANCHES 
Chicago, Tll....... asacatandaesaenates 202 So. State Street 919 Oliver Building 
Cc 115 St. Clair Avenue, N. W. Rochester, N. 7 Frank Street 
St. Louis, Mo 206 So. 7th Street Philadelphia, 
San 5 112 Market Street Baltimore, Md 
Seattle, Wash New Orleans, La 
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_ NIGHT AND Day 


The Express goes on unceasingly, 
fulfilling its obligation to the 
Government and to American 
industry as an expedited, special- 
ized transportation agency. 


Its army of 125,000skilled Express- 
men, located in every city and 
town in the country, are banded 
together in a great human organ- 
ization with service as their 


chief ideal. 


Shipments entrusted to the Ex- 
press are handled by human fac- 
tors who are able to utilize in 
behalf of those shipments all the 
safeguards the Express service 
provides. 


Depend upon the Express! 
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